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Editors* Note. 

The English Graduate Record with this 
number for January and February begins its 
existence at Columbia University. The aim of 
The Record is to chronicle all important 
facts in the life of our little community of 
graduate students and teachers of English; 
to give summaries of lectures, discussions of 
special problems of interest, notes of new pub- 
lications and of scholarly work done in the 
Department. Then there is a further purpose 
for this publication. The readers to which it 
appeals, the present and the past English 
graduate students of Columbia, constitute a 
group widely scattered. The Record wishes 
to keep the members of this group in closer 
touch with one another and, to this end, it will 
publish from time to time the addresses of 
these scattered students and notes as to their 
professional work. It asks in this undertaking 
a unanimous co-operation. 
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The Love of Poetry. 

Professor W. P. Trent gave a new charm to the 
subject, **The Love of Poetry," upon which he chose 
to speak, December i6, before the Men's English 
Graduate Club. For the purposes of teaching he con- 
sidered at first the relative merit of prose and poetry. 
No partisan of one, he insisted, can put to silence a 
partisan of the other by means of argument. If tra- 
dition at present maintains the supremacy of poetry, 
Professor Trent set little store on the prophesy that 
mere tradition can maintain that supremacy long. He 
arrived at the restrained conclusion that a love of 
poetry is at least a valuable asset to the teacher of 
literature. Professor Trent was practical, but gradu- 
ally this practical tendency gave way and he added a 
large measure of his own personality, running into 
reminiscent influences that had led him to his alle- 
giance to poetry. His reason for valuing poetry he 
stated as follows : 

''In order to get at the chief reason it seems to me I 
ought to ask what effect corresponds in me with the 
inspiration that prompts the poet to his highest utter- 
ance. When the poet is in a fine frenzy, to adopt 
Shai:espeare's phrase, what am I in, or what should 
I be in? I know no better answer to this question 
than that given by the word rapture. A fine frenzy 
seizes the poet's heart and brain, transmits itself to 
his verse, passes through that medium into me and, 
losing for the time being its creative quality, is trans- 
formed into that more or less passive state we call 
rapture. This is to me the supieme value of great 
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spaces of quiet joy to any one of which the capable 
poet may lift me, the confiding lover of poetry. 

"These metaphors which, without evincing con- 
ceit, I may call elevated, seem likely to mislead us 
unless we are careful not to draw inferences from 
them. It is correct enough to say that great poetry 
elevates, but it would be a mistake to suppose that great 
poetry is co-extensive with what we call sublime poetry. 
The supreme English master of the sublime shows 
us in his so-called minor poems that elemental purity 
and rich beauty may make ppetry great and in- 
duce in us rapture of the most authentic kind. The 
speeches of the lady in *Comus/ the flower passage 
in 'Lycidas,' the pictures in *L'Allegro' and 11 
Penseroso/ may produce rapture or something not 
far short of it, but they are not sublime poetry. I will 
admit that in my judgment rapture is rarely pro- 
duced, as a rule, by anything that is destitute of the 
magical power of transporting us out of our present 
environment, indeed of carrying us far away from it. 
The poetry of commonplace sentiment, the poetry of 
modern realism, which is quite content to deal with 
steam engines and automobiles and often succeeds in 
making them puff rhythmically, the poetry that bears 
the marks of any reigning fad or fashion and hence 
never lets us forget that we are readers belonging to 
the first decade of the twentieth century — such poetry 
may frequently give us pleasure, and, when it is fresh, it 
may even give us delight, but I think it can give us 
rapture only when we are ignorant of the poetry which 
by transporting yields us, if I may play on words, 
true transports. This does not mean, of course, that 
the work of a contemporary poet can not yield us 
rapture, for a great poet like Wordsworth or Coler- 



experience, and in those worlds those souls feel rap- 
idge can transport the few souls that first lend capable 
ears into new worlds of imagination and spiritual 
ture unalloyed. All I would contend for is that poetry 
gains through age, as many pictures do, and that it 
is the transporting quality of poetry, especially of 
much of the best of the older poetry, that gives it, 
in conjunction with its universality, with its truth to 
life and nature, the rapture-producing power with 
which we are dealing. Universality, truth to life and 
nature, when they can be truly predicated of any 
work of contemporary art, ought, of course, involving 
as they must do the power of approximately perfect 
expression, to appeal to us profoundly and yield us 
rapture. Unfortunately, however, we are so consti- 
tuted that there are a thousand chances that we shall 
see the universal in what time soon proves to be but 
fragmentary and transient, to one that we shall be 
able to recognize it in the rare work in which it is 
really embodied. Hence I think I am right in advising 
you to seek rapture where it is most certainly to be 
found — that is, in reading the works of the great 
transporting poets of the past. It is great poetry — 
not the rapid transit inventions of modern science, 
wonderful as they are — that comes nearest in our 
mortal life to discharging the functions of those ad- 
mirable carpets, which in 'The Arabian Nights' fly 
through the air bearing hero and heroine to some far 
off land where the streams run felicity and the winds 
breathe joy." 

Professor Brander Matthews has written the intro- 
duction to a new volume entitled, ** American Familiar 
Verse." (Wampum Library, Longmans, Green & Co.) 
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Professor Jespersen at Columbia. 

During his recent trip to this country, Dr. Otto Jes- 
persen, Professor of English at the University of Copen- 
hagen, visited Columbia, and on November 3 delivered a 
lecture here upon ''A Foreigner's Impressions of Eng- 
lish." The following evening the Men's English Gradu- 
ate Club gave him a reception, at which he spoke inform- 
ally on **The Individuality of Speech." Brief summaries 
of his thought follow : 

The English language may be characterized by the 
one word masculine. There is very little of the fem- 
inine or the childish in it. To begin with, the well- 
defined vowels and consonants (except 'V) and the 
many words with consonant roots show that on the 
phonetic side English is a language requiring energy (not 
force.) 

Again, the English theory of accentuation by root- 
stressing (he is an author, not an actor) is significant. 
Whereas the French accent by tapping, the English do 
it by knocking. Yet this latter way, though heavier, is 
more logical. Here we find a parallel in the national 
character, for the English speak their mind bluntly and 
do not strive especially for artistic eflfect. 

Likewise, the masculine style is characteristically 
brief. English again shows its masculinity, therefore, 
by its reduced endings and a general simplification. 
Whereas German expresses the plural idea three or four 
times in one phrase, English economizes. Often by this 
simplification there is gained in force what is lost in 
elegance ("thanks" for *'thank you"). If it had not 
been for the introduction of Latin words, English would 
have approximated Chinese, a language of monosyllables. 
In the phrases "first come, first served"; "no cure, no pay"; 
"haste makes waste," the efifect of strength is plain. 






A business-like shortness is evident in such phrases and 
words as "He would not answer when spoken to"; 
dinner over, he left the house"; "phone''; "bus"; 
photo." 

Moreover, English guards against being too enthus- 
iastic. The Englishman says "not half bad" when he 
means "good." His "rather good" equals the French 
"adorable" and "pretty" the French "extremement" 
Thus the language tends to get sober and barren in 
expressing emotion. This is good in that it does not 
say more than is true, but bad in the feeling against ex- 
pressing emotion freely. Either way it is another sign 
of masculinity. 

Again, the English has few diminutives, almost none 
when compared with Italian and Dutch. Of the icmt 
which English does use, "-let" is due to the naturalist 
and "-y", "-ie^' (Jacky, Willie) is restricted to the 
nursery. 

"Logicalness," also, illustrates the masculine nature 
of English. The words do not play hide and seek as 
in Latin or German. Although some margin is left 
for emphasis, the subject precedes the verb with great 
regularity and inversion is used so sparingly that its 
emphasis is not wasted. The proportion which the regu- 
lar order bears to the inverted in several typical instances 
is as follows: Biblical prose 93%, Biblical poetry 8i%» 
Shelley's prose 89%, Shelle/s poetry 85%, Macaulay 
82%, Carlyle 87%, Tennyson 88%, Dickens gifo, 
Swinburne 83%, Beowulf 16%, Goethe 30%, Chinese 
100%. Furthermore English is logical in its distinctions 
of tense (I wrote, I was writing, I did write,) 
and in the grammatical number of its collective 
nouns ("there are no end of people,*' "for a quiet twenty 
minutes.") 
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Because the English respect the liberty of the individ- 
ual, they have never tolerated an Academy. In this 
resentment of "policing^', therefore, as well as in its 
energy, soberness and dislike of finery, and consistency 
the English language seems to the foreign observer 
characteristically masculine. 

Great responsibilities rest upon the men who are tak- 
ing up work on modern languages. Modern philology 
is really still in its beginnings and until recently was 
following wrong methods. But now it is realized that 
language is a living thing, a manifestation of real life, 
and consequently, instead of starting at the wrong end, 
the oldest Sanskrit manuscripts, scholars observe the 
every day speech around them and make a phonetic 
study of this the basis of all. 

There are many pressing problems for the American 
philologist to work upon. Notable among these is that 
of speech-mixtures. For although English is not greatly 
affected by foreign influences, it is nevertheless a 
mistake to think that the foreign tongues of immigrants 
have no influence whatever. 

But especially important among these problems deserv- 
ing immediate attention is that of the individuality of 
speech. We think of English as a unity, yet really each 
individual Englishman has a separate language. More- 
over just as one may read character in handwriting, so 
he may judge the individual by his language. This is 
true of written as well as of spoken language, and hence 
by a study of concordances not only the usage of the 
author himself, but also that of his various characters 
can be determined. 

From such an investigation of Shylock it is evident 
that Shakespeare made him use languaj^e different from 
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any other character. His words can not be distinctively 
Jewish, for the Jews of Elizabethan days were not num- 
erous enough to have a special Jewish dialect. Yet he 
made Shylock a Jew in a most subtle way, — by giving 
him words not used elsewhere in all the dramas. Some 
few of these are Biblical in tone (synagogue, publican, 
congregate), but most are ordinary words, used in a 
slightly different sense. To illustrate: "usance" for 
"usury'^ ^'thrift" or ''advantage" for "interest"; "suffi- 
cient" for "solvent"; "equal pound" for "extra pound." 
Such instances taken singly are insignificant, yet the 
forty or more which can be listed, when taken altogetlier, 
mean something. They prove, indeed, that Shakespeare's 
intention was to distinguish Shylock's character by a 
unique vocabulary. 

N, IVaring Barnes, 



Professor W. P. Trent is a co-editor with Dr. J. B. 
Henneman, of the University of the South, of the new 
Cornhill Edition of Thackeray in 30 volumes (Crowell 
& Co.). This edition contains, beside all the known 
work of Thackeray, a biography, bibliography and 
special introductions to each volume. Professor Trent 
is at present engaged in writing a biography of Edgar 
Allan Poe, which is to be published in The English 
Men of Letters series. Early in the spring the Mac- 
millan Company will issue a volume by Professor 
Trent entitled, "Southern Writers, Selections in Prose 
and Verse." The volume is intended primarily for use 
in schools. The aim of the book is, too, to connect 
more closely the Southern writers with American 
literature as a whole. 
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The Men's English Graduate Club. 

I. 

The Men's English Graduate Club was organized in 
November, 1902. Its first officers were, John 
Erskine, President, and Oliver Bronson Capen, Sec- 
retary and Treasurer. The purposes of the club were 
to bring the students in the department into closer per- 
sonal relations, and to give an opportunity for informal 
discussion of questions of interest to students of English. 
There was a feeling, too, that in time there would 
develop out of sympathetic association a common spirit 
that would be not only stimulating but inspiring. 

The original plan of the meeting was a more or less 
formal talk by a guest of distinction, and, after the talk, 
miscellaneous discussion around a table of conventional 
academic refreshment. This plan was successful and 
was continued. The club entertained in this way Presi- 
dent Nicholas Murray Butler, Professor Thomas R. 
Lounsbury, Dr. Charles Price, Mr. Hamlin Garland, and 
Mr. Hammond Lamont. During the Christmas vacation, 
it assisted in entertaining the Association of Graduate 
Clubs of the United States, which held its 1903 meeting 
in Earl Hall. 

The club was undoubtedly successful in its main pur- 
pose during the first year. The meetings were uni- 
formly pleasant and beneficial. One important reason 
for its success was the steady and enthusiastic support 
that the professors in the department gave to it. The 
idea of the club, in fact, came from Professor Trent, 
who throughout the year generously gave to its affairs 
sympathetic oversight. 

A comparison between the club as it is conducted now, 
and as it was two years ago would not show many 
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obvious differences. The changes have been those slight 
changes that experience and circumstances have shown 
to be advisable. Real development, however, the club 
has undoubtedly experienced. It has so focused the 
interests and intents of the men who compose it tliat 
it has come to have a spirit of its own. This is an 
achievement of no small consideration; it is the great 
mark of success in any club. No matter how vaguely this 
spirit may be felt at this early stage of the club's history, 
in the future it will become surer, and should evolve into 
a definite and confident ideal. Edward K. Graham, 

11. 

In the second year of its existence, 1903- 1904, the 
Men's English Graduate Club continued to accotmt its 
programme a means rather than an end. Primarily, 
the purpose of the club was an increasing intimacy 
among the members; and perhaps this was the uncon- 
scious reason why the club, although still opening each 
meeting with an address or a discussion, sought its 
speakers chiefly within its own membership rather than 
from abroad. 

At the opening meeting, held October 16, 1903, in 
University Hall, the club chose as officers: Harold 
Clark Goddard, President; Ludwig Lewisohn, Secretary 
and Treasurer; and the President ex-officio, K. G. 
Matheson, F. W. Roe, and L. Lewisohn, Executive Com- 
mittee. The duties of these officers the club never 
defined; but in practice it entrusted to their care its 
programmes, its refreshments, its finances, and its entire 
policy. 

With its second meeting, the club changed its gather- 
ing place to the cosy conference room adjoining the 
Secretary's office in Earl Hall ; and here, sitting around 
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the long oak table, of a Friday evening, the club dis- 
cussed the papers submitted by its student members, or 
listened to more elaborate addresses by members of the 
faculty. At the meeting of October 30, 1903, Professor 
G. R. Carpenter spoke on "The Teaching of English 
as a Profession" ; two weeks later, on November 20, the 
club was the guest of Professor Brander Matthews; 
and on December 4, A. H. Nason spoke on *'Aims and 
Methods in Secondary-school English," and the discus- 
sion was led by S. K. Wilson and J. P. Webber. On Jan- 
uary 8, 1904, there was an address with readings by 
Mr. F. F. Mackay, Director of the National Conserva- 
tory of Dramatic Art, New York City; on January 22, 
a paper on **The Teaching of English" by J. W. Sher- 
idan; on February 12, an informal talk by Professor 
Calvin Thomas of the Germanic Department; and on 
March 4, two papers, "Modem English Word-formation*' 
by Dr. George P. Krapp, and "The Interpretation ot 
Poetry" by Ludwig Lewisohn. 

The last two meetings of the year were especially 
delightful. The first of these, March 25, was a recep- 
tion of the club by Professor and Mrs. W. P. Trent; 
and at the second, May 10, Professor Brander Matthews 
spoke on "Literature in the New Century." This 
address was subsequently delivered before the Inter- 
national Congress of Arts and Sciences at St. Louis, 
and was published in the North American Review^ 
October, 1904. The club completed its year's work by 
appointing F. W. Roe, A. H. Nason, and W. B. Otis,, 
a Committee on Organization, to arrange for the open- 
ing meeting in the fall and to present plans for the new- 
year. 

In this year the club ceased to be an experiment, and 
made a permanent place for itself in the life and work 
of the Department. .^ Arthur H. Nason. 



III. 

The third year of the Men's English Graduate Qub 
opened most auspiciously on October 7, 1904, when 
about forty men of the Department, faculty and students, 
met in Earl Hall for organization. The committee 
appointed at the last meeting of the preceding year, 
Messrs. Roe, Nason, and Otis, presented a report recom- 
mending that meetings of a serious, yet predominantly 
social nature be held fortnightly; that two out of every 
three of these include a general discussion of an assigned 
topic led by four appointed speakers; and that the third 
meeting be addressed by a special speaker of distinc- 
tion in the community. These recommendations were 
adopted, and the details of administration were assigned 
to an executive committee. The following officers were 
elected : President, Arthur H. Nason ; Secretary and 
Treasurer. W. B. Otis; Executive Committee: 
Edward K. Graham, chairman, N. Waring Barnes, and 
H. G. Paul, together with the foregoing ex-officio. 

At the second meeting, held October twenty-first, 
Messrs. Barnes, Roe, Stair, and Prof. Neilson in the 
order named opened the discussion on **Ideals of English 
Graduate Work.*' By suggestion of the executive com- 
mittee, ratified by the club, the assigned speakers were 
allowed ten minutes each and the others five minutes. 
The first speaker proposed as worthy ideals : a first-hand 
contact with a wide range of literature; original schol- 
arly investigation along some particular line; breadth 
and contact with the life on which literature it based. 
Mr. Roe pleaded for a broader consideration of the 
great commanding figures of literature and Mr. Stair 
urged that the graduate student seek training in schol- 
arly method guarding against pessimism and a wrong 
sense of values. Professor Neilson maintained that the 
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first aim of the graduate student should be the cultivation 
of scholarship. Because a man is going to teach, it 
is not necessary to do all with that in mind. One will 
never lose the opportunity to read up for teaching, but 
the chance for disinterested work may never come again. 
Wherefore use the present opportunity for scholarly 
investigation and the pursuit of truth. 

On November fourth the club entertained Professor 
Jespersen as their special guest of honor. His remarks 
on the individuality of speech are summarized elsewhere 
in this issue. Professor Calvin Thomas, of the German 
Department, spoke on the student's duty toward his 
language. His highest duty is not to preserve the 
language in all its present imperfections and to hand it 
on unimproved to the next generation, but rather follow- 
ing reason and scholarship to choose between cases of 
divided usage and so cast his influence in favor of a reas- 
onable **bit-by-bit'^ reform. 

"Aims and Ideals in Teaching English Literature in 
College" was the subject considered on November 
eighteenth. Fred. G. Fox urged that the teacher get 
his class to reading for the love of it. John G. 
Bowman maintained that first of all the teacher must 
have a heart, a feeling for the human quality and the 
sacredness of his work. The student must be taught 
a habit of delight in the best that literature gives. The 
supreme aim is the formation of character, the possession 
of knowledge being secondary. W. B. Otis spoke 
on the danger of overestimating technical knowledge and 
relying on minute impressions. K. C. M. Sills empha- 
sized the need of scholarship. There is no definite 
method to inculcate the love of literature and reading. 
"Any method will do so long as there be diligence/^ 
Among others the free use of biography and a study of 
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contemporary conditions may be useful means to the 
desired end. Professor Odell, speaking from the floor, 
thought that the combination of sympathy with a know- 
ledge of men is most necessary. Show the class that you 
like literature very much, get them to like you, and thus 
not by driving but by gently leading them on, you get 
them to read. 

The fifth meeting of the club was held on December 
second and the subject of discussion was "How may the 
college student be helped to acquire a broader reading 
knowledge of English Literature." Mr. Paul, the first 
speaker, objected to the present reading list prescribed 
for college entrance examinations on the ground that the 
scholars are encouraged to remain ignorant about books 
and authors not included in this list. He also urged that 
teachers of literature be more largely readers of books, 
lovers of books, and owners of books. Mr. Myers and 
Mr. Lipscomb advocated bringing the student in direct 
contact with books and each suggested detailed methods 
for increasing the desire for reading as well as the 
amount of reading. Professor Odell gave as his own ex- 
perience in the teaching of literature that all stereotyped 
methods fail. The teacher should help the student not 
only to read the prescribed books but also to form habits 
of outside reading. This may often be done successfully 
by introducing an author through a thorough study of 
one of his works. Mr. Graham, speaking from the floor, 
insisted that the teacher of literature have deep con- 
victions before entering upon his work, that he realize 
the vitality of books and their meaning to the pupils. 

The last meeting in 1904, held on December sixteenth, 
was addressed by Professor W. P. Trent. His paper 00 
the *'Love of Poetry" is fully summarized elsewhere in 
this issue. N. Waring Barnes. 
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The Religion of Beauty. 

Professor J. B. Fletcher of the Department of Com- 
parative Literature delivered two lectures in Have- 
meyer Hall, December 9 and 16, upon The Religion 
of Beauty in the Literature of the Renaissance. A 
summary of these lectures follows : 

The term "religion of beauty" in these lectures in- 
tends what in the Renaissance was called "Platonic 
love," The doctrine itself goes back to Plato's 
Phaedrus and Symposium, where it turns principally 
on the ennobling effects of pure friendship between 
men. The so-called Platonic Academy at Florence 
under the earlier Medici, rehabilitating Platonism on 
eclectic and mystic bases, made the doctrine of the 
mystic love of the Symposium the central dogma of 
their system, and the supreme cosmic force. Influ- 
enced at once by this school, and by the metaphysical 
and idealizing love poetry of Dante and his circle, and 
by the courtly-introspective love-poetry of Petrarch, 
Cardinal Pietro Bembo in 1505 published a treatise 
in the form of a conversation, called GH Asolani, in 
which this Platonic love, masculine with Plato, cos- 
mic with the Alexandrian and Florentine Neo-Pla- 
tonists, was now proposed as the right love between 
men and women. By implication, matrimonial love, 
as in certain moods of the Middle Ages, was depre- 
cated as a malum necessarium. According to Bembo, 
by contemplation of feminine beauty men might be 
drawn to divine beauty, which is one with divine 
truth and goodness. 

Bembo's lead was followed two decades later by 
Count Baldasarre Castiglione's // Cortegiano, in the 
conclusion of which Bembo himself as spokesman is 
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made to restate his doctrine and to offer it as the right 
religion of the Courtier. At least there is mention of 
no other religious worship. During the following 
century dozens of treatises imitated, supplemented, 
quintessentialized, or controverted the "new religion 
in love." Poets and novelists reported or invented 
situations of it, or poked fun at it. Fashionable so- 
ciety with all degrees of seriousness or levity practised 
it. By the mid-sixteenth century, it had become more 
or less naturalized in France, Spain, and England, 
where as in Italy it widely affected both life and 
literature. 

Outside of the essayists on the subject, the most 
notable exponents of Platonic love in the creative lit- 
erature of the Renaissance are Michelangelo, Mar- 
guerite of Navarre, Sidney and Spenser. The name 
of lesser writers affecting the doctrine is legion. It 
is no exaggeration to say that for a right understand- 
ing of two-thirds of the love-poems and love-tales 
produced in Europe during the sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries knowledge of the Platonic the- 
ory is indispensable. Nor is the theory negligible by 
the social historian. 



In Professor W. A. Neilson's review of the Furness 
Variorum edition of "Love's Labor's Lost,*' to appear 
in the Februar>' issue of The Atlantic Monthly, he con- 
troverts Dr. Furness' statement that Euphuism was 
never spoken by the Elizabethans, citing several pas- 
sages from writers of that period to prove his position. 
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The English Journal Club. 

The graduate students in English and Comparative 
Literature formed a club, Friday, November 4, for the 
purpose of hearing reports upon current journals. The 
general purposes of the club are to cultivate among 
advanced students the habit of familiarity with the 
technical journals in their special fields, to enlarge 
their range of interest, and generally to enable them to 
know something of the problems that are attracting 
attention along the frontiers of scholarship. Reports 
and discussions on current periodicals are to be sup- 
plemented by reviews of recent books of importance. 
At the meetings on November 4 and December 2 the 
following journals were reported on : — Modern Philo- 
logy, Modern Language Notes, The Journal of English 
and Germanic Philology, the Publications of the Mod- 
cm Language Association, Englische Studien, The 
Nation, and The Athenaeum. Professor J. E. Spin- 
gam reviewed Saintsbury's History of Literary Criti- 
cism at the first meeting. The dates fixed for future 
meetings are February 17 and 24, March 10 and 24, 
April 7 and 28, and May 12. The club meets in Fayer- 
weather 501 at four o'clock in the afternoon. The ar- 
rangement of the programs is in the hands of Professor 
W. A. Neilson and Dr. C. M. Hathaway, Jr. 



Ferris Greenslet, Ph.D., '00, is associate editor of 
The Atlantic Monthly and supervisor of the limited 
Riverside Press Editions of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Mr. Greenslet is writing a "Life of James Russell 
Lowell,^' to be published in The American Men of 
Letters. 
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English Qraduate Students. 

The following list gives the names and addresses of 
all graduate students of Columbia University, during 
the years 1899- 1905, who have taken English as their 
major subject The asterisk denotes students now in 
residence. Corrections of any errors will gladly be 
received by Professor G. R. Carpenter. 

Adams, Kathryn N., 864 So. Ashland Ave., Chi- 
cago, 111. 
♦Asch, David, 114 W. 64th St., New York City. 
Atwood, Calvin P., 740 So. 17th St., Lincoln, Neb. 
Ayrcs, Mary S., 430 W. ii8th St., New York City. 
♦Ball, Margaret E., Barnard College, New York 

City. 
♦Ballard, C. C, 600 W. 125th St., New York City. 
♦Ballard, Gertrude E., 327 W. 56th St., New York 
City. 
Barber, Cora L., 191 Lefferts PL, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
♦Barnes, N. W., 85 Lander St., Newburgh, N. Y. 
♦Barton, Rose M., Wadleigh High School, New 

York City. 
Benchoff, Harold J., Chambersburg, Pa. 
Bergoffen, Herman, 207 E. 109th St., New York 

City. 
Berkeley, Frances C, Mt. Holyoke College, So. 
Hadley, Mass. 
♦Blakeley, Gilbert S., 2678 Creston Ave., New York 

City. 
Boardman, Anna Evelyn, Medford, Mass. 
Bouton, Prof. Archibald L., New York University, 
New York City. 
♦Bolenius, Emma M., 1272 Amsterdam Ave., New 
York City. 
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^Boucher, Sophie, 237 Central Park West, New 

York City. 
^Bowman, J. G., 534 W. 124th St, New York City. 
♦Boylan, Arthur A., 186 W. i3Sth St, New York 

City. 
♦Bradsher, Earle L., 524 W. 123d St, New York 
City. 
Buckhout, Nathan W., State College, Centre Co., 

Penn. 
Buckingham, Elinor M., Central State Normal 
School, Lock Haven, Pa. 
♦Burritt, Marian T., 1230 Amsterdam Ave., New 

York City. 
♦Caldwell, Rush M., 54 W. 124th St., New York 
City. 
Campbell, Pearl R. (Mrs.), Sheldon, Iowa. 
Capen, Oliver B., Doubleday, Page & Co., New 

York City. 
Caplan, Elias N., 30 Ridge St., New York City. 
♦Carlsson, Carl P., General Theological Seminary. 
Carroll, Sarah M., 1020 Court St., Lynchburg, Va. 
♦Chater, Ellen McK., Englewood, N. J. 
♦Ointon, Agnes E., 1230 Amsterdam Ave., New York 
City. 
Coe, Margaret E., 42 W. 52nd St, New York City. 
^Cohen, Helen L., 9 W. 91st St., New York City. 
Cole, Arthur, Teachers College, New York City. 
Colter, Mary C, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 
*Colton, Elizabeth M., 1230 Amsterdam Ave., New 
York City. 
Connell, Geo, S., 227 W. 70th St., New York City. 
Cooper, Isabella M., 97 Fourth St., Troy, N. Y. 
Cook, Elizabeth C, Asbury Park High School, 
Asbury Park, N. J. 
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♦Crawford, L. W., 505 W. 124th St., New York, 

Cummings, Fred Anson, Hollins Institute, Hol- 
Hns, Va. 

Daly, Elizabeth T., Bryn Mawr College, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 

♦DavidoflF, Henry, 3 E. io6th St., New York City. 
Davis, Albert, 402 Oak Ave., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Davis, Margaret C, Glendale College, Glen- 
dale, O. 

Davis, Olive Percy, Sycamore, Cal. 
♦Drake, Alice D., Hiram College, Hiram, O. 

Drowne, G. L., Box 453, Providence, R. I. 
♦Duncan, C. S., 521 W. 123d St., New York City. 
♦Dyer, Algernon, S, Hackley Lx)wer School, Tar- 
rytown, N. Y. 

Eastlund, John, Branford, Conn. 
♦Elder, Sarah, 1230 Amsterdam Ave., New York City. 

Elias, Isabel, Franklin, N. C. 

Elting, Mabel, New Paltz, N. Y. 
♦Erskine, Helen, 524 W. 142nd St., New York City. 

Erskine, John, Amherst, Mass. 
Evans, Lola May, 2227 Thirteenth St., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
Fairchild, Edith M., Suffern, N. Y. 
♦Fairley, Edwin, 826 Marcy Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Farrar, Preston C, Erasmus Hall High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
♦Fisher, Anna A., 1230 Amsterdam Ave., New 

York City. 
Fletcher, Priscilla, Normal College, New York City, 
de Forest, Jean L., Mrs. de Mille's School, Pomp- 
ton, N. J. 
♦Fox, Fred G., 416 W. ii8th St., New York City. 
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♦Frame, Virginia W., 7 W. 108th St., New York 
City. 

♦Fraser, Philip H., 20 West 87th St., New York City. 

Frazer, George, 586 Greene Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

♦Frost, Mary K. (Mrs.), 419 W. ii8th St., New 

York City. 
French, Helen Topping, 150 Macon St., Brooklyn, 

N. Y. 
Furst, Clyde B., Teachers College, New York 

City. 
♦Galwey, Charles, 770 St. Nicholas Ave., New 

York City. 
George, Ray McCheyne, 141 1 Arch St., Allegheny, 

Pa. 
♦Gere, Louisa B., 1 161 Amsterdam Ave., New York 

City. 
Goddard, Harold C, Northwestern University, 

Evanston, 111. 
Gold, Howard R., Nazareth, Pa. 
Goldman, Bertha, 132 E. 70th St., New York City. 
Goldsmith, Theodora, 32 St. James PI., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 
Goodman, Julia E., 20 W. 104th St., New York 

City. 
Goodrich, Arthur F., 16 Gramercy Park, New 

York City. 
♦Graham, Edward K., 540 W. 113th St., New York 

City. 
Gray, Anna L. (Mrs. A. H. Hargrave). 
Greenslet, Ferris, Atlantic Monthy, Boston, Mass. 
♦Grendon, Felix, 17 Lexington Ave., New York 

City. 
Grove, Glen A., Packard Commercial School, New 

York City. 
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Gunning, Marcella, Plymouth PL, Chicago, IlL 
Hamilton, Clayton M., 360 W. 123d St., New 

York City, 
Hanson, Hans O., 886 Jackson Ave., New York 
Hardin, Mary F., 324 Belleville Ave., Newark, N. J. 
Harrison, Anna E., 1243 Western Ave., Topeka, 

Kas. 
Hauerbach, Otto A., Municipal Affairs, New York 

City. 
Heck, Wm. H., General Education Board, 54 Wil- 
liam St., New York City. 
♦Heussler, A. P., 519 W. 123d St., New York City. 
Hewitt, Margaret L., 280 Garside St., Newark^ 

N.J. 
Hillman, Sara P., 5512 Margaretta St., East End* 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
♦Hodgetts, Abbie S., 226 Broadway, 35th St, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
♦Hodgkins, Georgiana, 135 W. 104th St., New York 

City. 
Hooker, Wm. B., Columbia University. 
Houston, Virginia M., Bellvale, N. Y. 
Howard, Clare M., Wellesley College, Wellcslcy, 

Mass. 
Howard, Katherine D., Hazelhurst, Miss. 
♦Hubbard, Grace A., 621 W. 113th St., New York 

City. 
Hunt, Emelinc K., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
♦Ingraham, Edw. A., 444 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, 

N. Y. 
Jackson, Alice R., So. Orange, N. J. 
♦Jackson, Katherine, 439 W. 123d St, New York, 
dc Jamette, G. H. (Mrs.), 330 West End Art^ 
New York City. 
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^Jarvic, Margaret S., 293 Clermont Ave., Brooklyn, 

N. Y. 

Jeffrey, Jessie W., Washington, la. 

Johnson, Adele R., 168 Hancock St., Brooklyn, 

N. Y. 
Johnston, Fannie, Fenton, Mich. 
Kerr, Willis H., Bellevue College, Bellevue, Neb. 
Keiley, Jarvis W., College of the City of New 

York, New York City. 
King, Edith B., 205 W. 107th St., New York City. 
♦Klein, David, 135 Goerck St., New York City. 
Knudson, Mabel A., 422 Grand Ave., Brooklyn, 

N. Y. 

♦Kovar, Abraham, 104 W. 109th St., New York 
City. 

Lambuth, David K., 305 W. 112th St., New York 

City, 
de Laguna, Frederica, 612 Alvarado St., Los 

Angeles, Cal. 

♦Lathrop, Adele S., Horace Mann School, New 
York City. 
Lauder, Mary A., 594 St. Marks Ave., Brooklyn, 

N. Y. 
Laughlin, Hugh Clarence, 530 West 123rd St., New 

York City. 
Lawson, Charles F., New York Military Academy, 

Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
♦Lease, Ben-Hur, 64 E. 122nd St., New York City. 
Lederer, Alison M., 430 W. ii8th St., New York 

City. 
Lee, Mary, Knoxville, Tenn. 
♦Leibson, J. J., 73 Second Ave., New York City. 
Leonard, William E. C, 3934 Pine St., Phila, Pa. 
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Lewisohn, Ludwig, 505 W. 124 St., New York 
City. 

♦Lipscomb, Prof. Dabney, 430 W. ii8th St., New 

York City. 

Lockwood, S. P., 584 N. Broadway, Yonkers, N.Y. 

♦Loshe, Lillie D., 419 W. ii8th St., New York City. 

♦Lowd, Emma R, 419 W. iiSth St., New York 

City. 

Luther, Edith M., Normal College, New York City 

McKinney, Isabel, 23 E. 88th St., New York City. 

McLaughlin, Leo, 254 W. 136th St., New York 

City. 
McLean, Margaret (Mrs. John H. Griffith), Tay- 
lor, Texas. 

MacAlarney, Emma L., 67 Nicholas Ave., New 
York City. 

MacCracken, Henry N., University Heights, New 
York City. 

Mageworth, Julius O., 2825 Decatur Ave., Bed- 
ford Park, New York City. 
♦Masland, Mary Elizabeth, 607 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

♦Massee, W. W., 206 West 122nd St., New York City. 
Mathcson, Prof. K. G., Georgia School of Tech- 
nology, Atlanta, Ga. 

Matthews, Archibald J., 382 St. Nicholas Ave, 

New York City. 
Means, Ellen G., 43 So. Main St., West Hartford. 

Conn. 
Merritt, Mary S., 6 Jackson PI. ,Pueblo, Colo. 
♦Michael, G. W., 182 East End Ave., New York 

City. 
Michael, Joseph, 208 W. 129th St., New York City. 
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de Mille, Wm. C, "Pamlico" School for Girls, 

Pompton, N. J. 
♦Miller, A. Barnette, 419 W. ii8th St., New York 

City. 
Mischlich, Adolph, 108 E. 71st St., New York City. 
♦Mitchell, Julia P., 419 W. ii8th St., New York 

City. 
♦Moeller, Philip, 6 W. 75th St., New York City. 
Moore, Chas. B., Colorado Springs, Col. 
Moore, Prof, Henrietta E., State Normal School, 
Bellingham, Wash. 
♦Morgan, Charlotte M., 1173 Sedgwick Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Moses, Joseph, 318 E. 13th St., New York City. 
♦Munson, Daniel G., 195 Hopkinson Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 
Murphy, John Arthur, 615 Charles St., West Ho- 
boken, N. J. 
♦Myers, Willard L., 64 W. 95th St., New York City. 
♦Nason, Arthur H., 526 W. 123rd St., New York City. 
♦Nye, Caroline V., 1230 Amsterdam Ave., New York 

City. 
♦Otis, W. B., 507 W. ii2th St., New York City. 
♦Paul, Harry G., 416 West ii8th St., New York 

City. 
Persons, Frederick J., 302 Temple St., New Haven, 
Conn. 
♦Peters, Louise Edgar, Englewood, N. J. 
♦Philp, Mary I., 48 W. 94th St., New York City. 

Pyles, Marion, 47 Hancock St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
♦Quimby, Ernest Scott, De Witt Clinton H. S., 

109th St. Annex, New York City. 
Raiman, Robert I., De Witt Clinton H. S., 225 E. 
23d St., New York City. 
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Reed, Amy L., Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 

N.Y. 

Reed, Emma L., (Mrs. William Osborne), 1833 
Seventh Ave., New York City. 

Rockwell, Harriet E., 90 Hilly er St., East Orange, 
N.J. 

♦Roe, F. W., 501 W. I20th St., New York City. 

Roderick, Stella V., 117 W. 137th St., New York 
City. 

Rodman, Henrietta E., 846 Boulevard, Astoria, 
L. I. 
♦Ross, Olive Carter, 419 W. ii8th St, New York 

City. 
♦Ritter, Alice E. B., 466 E. 25th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
♦Riblet, Mary V., 343 E. 68th St., New York City. 
♦Roome, W. Harris, 71 Central Park West, New 

York City. 
♦Ryland, Marion G., 418 W. ii8th St., New York 

City. 
♦Satterwhite, Benj. O., Earl Hall, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
♦Schlosberg, Samuel, 313 E. 74th St., New York 
City. 
Sheehan, Joseph M., 209 Carroll St., Brooklyn, 

N. Y. 
Sheridan, James W., Bedford Park, Bronx, New 

York City. 
Sibley, R. P., High School, Auburn, N. Y. 
Sinclair, Upton B., Princeton, N. J. 
Slavick, W. C, 158 W. 102nd St., New York City. 
Smith, Anna H., Collamer, N. Y. 
Snow, Winifred, Chicago, 111. 
♦Stair, Bird Williams, 508 West 112th St., New 
York City. ^g 



•Stebbins, Charles M., 951 St Marks Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 
♦Steeves, H. R., Columbia University. 

Sonna, Agatha J., 216 So. 9th St., Boise, Idaho. 
♦Stone, C. M., 141 W. 131st St., New York City. 

Stratford, Alice C, 163 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Swick, David A., 260 W. 72nd St., New York City. 
♦Taylor, John W., 3285 Broadway, New York City. 

Thomas, Helen L., Girls' Latin School, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Thomas, Willys E., 15 W. 43d St., New York City. 

Tomkies, C. D., Cameron, Texas. 

Tryon, James Owen, New Brighton, S. I. 

Tucker, Prof. Samuel M., Florida State College, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

Ufford, Mabel B., 504 Winchester Ave., New 
Haven, Conn. 

Upton, Edwin C, St. Stephen's College, Annan- 
dale, N. Y. 
♦Van Ingen, Edith G., 135 Henry St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Van Name, W. M., 2 Monroe St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Watson, Mary H., Newark, N. J. 

Waugh, Alice M., 415 W. ii8th St., New York 

City. 
♦Wear, Frank L., 972 Lexington Ave., New York 
City. 

Webber, James P., Exeter, N. H. 

Weed, Ethel G., no Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Wellington, Grace A., 6 W. 48th St., New York 
City. 

Wells, Prof. John E., Hiram College, Hiram, O. 

Wendt, Cordelia, Girls' High School, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 2, 



♦Wescott, Allan R, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
White, Glenn W., General Theological Seminary, 

Chelsea Sq., New York City. 
Whitehall, Frank M., 104 Hewes St., Brooklyn, 

N. Y. 
♦Wiant, Mabel H., 1230 Amsterdam Ave., New 

York City. 
♦Wilson, Edith H., 449 W. 123d St., New York 

City. 
♦Wilson, Stanley K., 604 W. 114th St., New York 

City. 
♦Willard, Helen, 59 Morningside Ave., New York 

City. 
Wilson, Wilbur R, Victor, N. Y. 
Wood, Alice I. R, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 

N. Y. 
Wurzberger, Julie, Ethical Culture School, New 

York City. 
Yorng, Stark, Oxford, Miss. 
♦Zeitlin, J., 2101 Eighth Ave., New York City. 
Zollinhofer, Sophie, 394 Vanderbilt Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Miflcellaneous Notes. 

John Erskine, Ph.D., '03, is instructor in English at 
Amherst. 

Harold Goddard, Fellow in English, '03-'04, is in- 
structor in English at Northwestern University. 

Ludwig Lewisohn, A. M., '03, has edited Crcve- 
coeur's "Letters of an American Farmer." The volume 
contains an introduction by Professor W. P. Trent. 
(Fox, Duffield & Co.) 

Clayton Meeker Hamilton, M. A., '01, and former 
tutor in the department of English, is the author of 
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a new one act play entitled, "The Inn Near Piacenza," 
which was recently acted at the Criterion Theater. 

Professor Brander Matthews read a paper at the 
annual meeting of the Modern Language Association 
at Providence, R. I., December 30, entitled "Museum 
Gallery for the Study of the Drama." In this paper 
Professor Matthews made a plea for a museum gallery 
of certain models of theaters and of scenery as well as 
plans and engravings, in order that the student of the 
drama may have better knowledge of the conditions 
under which plays were given. 

"•Little Italy's' Nativity Play" is the title of an 
intercstinc!; article in The Evening Post (New York), 
December 24, by Dr. C. M. Hathaway, Jr. The article 
IS significant to students of the drama both for what 
it contains of a critical and historical nature, and be- 
cause it is evidence of the unrivaled advantage of 
studying the drama in New York City. Six or more 
performances of the Nativity Play, a remnant of the 
old Mystery plays, were given here during the Christ- 
mas week by the Italians of the city. 

A course of lectures on "Six Writers of the 
Eighteenth Century," by Professor W. P. Trent, has 
been announced for the Cooper Union. These lec- 
tures will be given evenings in the Great Hall 
of the Union at eight o'clock, the dates and subjects 
being as follows : February 20, " Daniel Defoe as 
Pamphleteer and Journalist"; February 27, "Daniel 
Defoe as Realistic Story Teller"; March 6, "Matthew 
Prior and John Gay" ; March 13, "Dr. Johnson"; 
March 20, "William Cowper"; March 27, "Benjamin 
Franklin."' Later these lectures will be published in 
one volume by the Columbia University Press (The 
Macmillan Company). 
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Announcements for 1905-6. 

In 1905-06 the Department of English puqx)ses tr> 
oflFer the following courses of instruction, each running 
through the whole year, for graduate students only. 

The Theory of Literary Art, with special reference to 
prose composition. Professor G. R. Carpenter. 

English Literary Criticism. Professor G. R. Carpenter. 

Anglo-Saxon. First half-year: grammar and easy 
texts; second half-year: Beowulf. Dr. Krapp. 

Introduction to English Philology. Dr. Krapp. 

Chaucer. Professor Neilson. 

Mediaeval Narrative Poetry (Ballad, Epic, and Ro- 
mance). Professor Neilson and Dr. Lawrence. 

English Literature: 1200-1557. Dr. Lawrence. 

The Development of the Drama. Professor Brander 
Matthews. 

Moliere and Modem Comedy. Professor Brander 
Matthews. 

The History of the Drama: special topics. Professor 
Brander Matthews. 

English Literature: 1625-1701. Professor Trent. 

Problems in the Study of Shakespeare. Professor 
Neilson. 

English Poetry: 1579-1603 (excluding the drama). 
Professor Trent. 

Discussion of Dissertations. Professors Trent and 
Neilson, Dr. Krapp and Dr. Lawrence. 

The Department has arranged special plans of study, 
leading to the degree of A.M., for (i) students preparing 
to teach English in secondary schools; (2) students of 

(Continued on page 63.) 
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The Study of the Drama in New York. 

If one should contend that the drama is the supreme 
form of literary art, he would not be without supporters, 
nor without reasons for the faith that is in him. The 
names of Aischylos, Sophocles, Euripides, would at 
once challenge attention in Greek literature, and with 
the long array of English dramatic writers he would find 
it easy to make out a plausible case for English literature. 
The undisputed position of Shakspere at their head 
would of itself be a powerful support to such a thesis. 
But no such contention is necessary, and one may still 
prefer in his heart the best of epic or lyric to the best 
of drama. Yet no one may fail to admit that the drama 
is a principal section in the body of English literature, 
and to realize that he must give it a large measure of 
attention if he would not dispense with the best of that 
literature. 

Granting the relatively great importance of the drama 
to the student of English, we must not overlook the fact, 
as many teachers of literature appear to overlook it, 
that the drama, like every art, has its peculiar technic, 
its own conventions and ways of doing things, over 
which if we fail of a familiar mastery we shall never 
become masters of the drama. What should we say of 
the man who criticises a mural painting without regard 
to the space which it is designed to occupy ? The painter, 
the sculptor, the dramatist each expresses himself 
through the media of certain conditions recognized by and 
agreed upon with his audience, which are in fact con- 
ventions of his art. We may indeed be moved by the 
good picture or the good drama without particular know- 
ledge of the technic of the art that is moving us. But 
if we are to criticise, if we are to be students and ex- 
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pounders, of the art, we must know how the effects are 
produced. 

It is to be further observed that the drama is more 
complex than other literary forms. It is not literature 
merely and simply, it is a hybrid between the arts of tKe 
writer, the actor, and the stage manager. In addition 
to the words of the play we have to consider the actors 
who speak, the audience that hears, and the stage on 
which the words are spoken. When we read the play 
our imaginations must supply the "stage business," the 
ensemble, the life, the action, everything in fact except 
the words. Hence arises the need of a thorough know- 
ledge of the actual circumstances of production of the 
plays with which we have to deal. Only through such 
a knowledge can we estimate with precision every de- 
tail of the play, perceive what effect was aimed at by 
a bit of pathos here, or why a little comedy was intro- 
duced there. All the masterpieces of the theater de- 
mand a knowledge of the circumstances of their pro- 
duction. As in every other art, the first step in this 
direction is an actual working knowledge of the art as 
it is exercised to-day. It is possible to go back as far 
and as accurately as our data may allow, but we must 
always proceed from a knowledge of the acted plays of 
to-day, an experience of what the stage of to-day pro- 
duces, and of the respective parts taken by the actors 
and the stage manager in their performance, and a reali- 
zation of how the character of the audience expected 
affects the play. 

Of course the only way in which one can learn just 
how a play is produced is by seeing it. That is the lab- 
oratory method of experiment and observation. And 
for this method the location of Columbia University 
is especially fortunate. In the number of its theaters 
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New York surpasses all other cities in this country, 
while in the variety of performances given each season 
it outranks every other city in the world. New York 
is the dramatic metropolis as it is the commercial me- 
tropolis of this country, and every actor of note plans 
for a New York engagement at some time during each 
season. Here his full repertory is most likely to be heard, 
usually comprising some plays that are almost never pro- 
duced on the road after their first run, as witness Mr. 
Manfield's four week's engagement this season, in which 
he produces seven plays. 

It would be tedious to enumerate the various plays that 
each season in this city affords. Besides the current 
popular successes and specimens of the work of Pinero, 
Barry, Jones, Fitch, Thomas, Shaw, Sardou, and of 
many other French, British and American dramatists, 
our stage is enriched with almost constant productions 
of Shakspere. This year we have seen Much Ado, 
Romeo and Juliet, Twelfth Night, Merchant of Venice 
Winter's Tale, Richard III, Hamlet, Othello, and The 
Taming of the Shrew. Within the past three years the 
New York City theatres have produced about one- 
half of Shakspere's plays, together with some of the 
comedies of Goldsmith and Sheridan. Yet this is the 
weakest point in our dramatic equipment. We lack a 
repertory theater to produce yearly a number of those 
classic plays that the student especially needs to see. 
The plays above enumerated have come in the regular 
productions of our managers. We have, to be sure, 
numerous special performances by various actors and 
dramatic schools. On such occasions revivals of old 
plays frequently take place, interesting dramatic novel- 
ties are tried, and the literary or closet drama of to-day 
is heard — works of Ibsen, Maeterlinck, D'Annunzio, Ben 
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Greet's performances of Shakspere in the Elizabethan 
manner, plays of Yeats, of Hauptman, Browning, Tenny- 
son, Suderman — a refreshing variety which it is only 
possible here to suggest. 

Of less interest though almost equally valuable for 
occasional study are the New York playhouses of crude 
melodrama, like the New Star; the variety shows, the 
music halls, the musical comedies, the comic operas, 
and burlesques such as are given at Weber's Music 
Hall. Then there is that most complicated of all serious 
dramatic forms, grand opera, where to the conventions 
observed by the drama is added that of music, with its 
consequent modifications of them all. Every one of these 
forms yields some profit to the student of the theater, 
regardless of his personal liking for any particular kind 
of performance. 

There is yet to mention the feature in which New York 
is unique among dramatic centers. It is its variety of 
foreign national theaters. Here are the three Yiddish 
theaters on the East Side, in which the relations of actors 
to the audience and the general grouping of conditions 
more resemble the conditions in the theater of Shak- 
spere's time than is the case in any of our theaters 
frequented by English-speaking Americans. These are 
theaters of ideas, genuine centers of dissemination of 
thought among their patrons, which furnish most fasci- 
nating subjects of study to the dramatic as well as to 
the social student. Really great acting is not infrequently 
seen here. We have also a German theater, the Irving 
Place, in which the best traditions of the German stage 
are observed, and where every year you may see some 
of the best current plays of Germany, besides liberal 
selections from Lessing, Grillparzer, Schiller, Goethe, 
and the other classics of the German drama. Here too 
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resort yearly actors of prominence from Germany for 
special engagements. Mr. Conried, the manager of the 
Irving Place, takes especial interest in making his the- 
ater of use to students of the German drama. Next 
in interest come the theatrical enterprises of the Italian 
quarter, comprising at least one theater and two music 
halls, known to the writer, in which regular plays are 
presented, among them recently Othello and Hamlet, ac- 
cording to Italian notions and traditions, besides many 
of the best of current plays from various sources. Of 
singular interest is the annual Italian Christmas play, 
corresponding to the Shepherd's play of the English mys- 
teries. Hardly less interesting are the Italian marionette 
shows, conducted by puppets some three feet high and 
moved from above, which rehearse night after night, 
section by section the old cycle of tales of Charle- 
magne and his peers. With them, of course, should 
be compared our Punch and Judy shows, which 
can be seen at Coney Island. The part played by 
these puppet shows in the history of the drama is by 
no means inconsiderable. There is also a Chinese the- 
ater in Doyers street, with dramatic conventions stranger 
than any known to Western nations, and with a con- 
tinuity of performance from night to night like that of 
the marionettes. Occasional performances in Hun- 
garian also occur at the Mann Lyceum. New York 
has no French theater, but every year sees some French 
performers visiting us. Last year we had Sophocles' 
Aias presented by Greeks in Greek; this year Ibsen's 
Peer Gynt was given in Norwegian, and a Russian com- 
pany is giving us a taste of Russian plays and Russian 
acting. Such sporadic events occur duly heralded 
throughout the year. 
Apart from their historical interest and sheer excel- 
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lence in presentation the prime quality of all these exotic 
performances lies, like that of the variety and melodra- 
matic houses, in their respective and individual conven- 
tional settings. Each has its own conventions, and there 
is no readier way of understanding theatrical conven- 
tions in general so well as by observing the varying 
practise in these theaters. By such observation the power 
of discrimination and of judgment in things dramatic 
are quickly sharpened. 

These are the advantages, this is the proper field of 
laboratory work already prepared in the social and ethnic 
conditions of the city for the Columbia student of the 
drama. This article does not pretend to point out the 
great advantages supplied by the public and private 
libraries in New York City. For the earnest student of 
the Elizabethan drama especially, many excellent private 
libraries make up a remarkable storehouse of original 
editions. The large and rapidly-increasing collections of 
the University library provide all the scholarly materials 
the investigator may need, while the university courses 
in dramatic literature are not to be forgotten, in some 
of which a specialty is made of the study of the structure 
and technical qualities of plays — courses equally valuable 
to the prospective playwright and to the teacher. But 
laboratory work is essential to both classes of students, 
and it should be pursued until a realizing sense is gained 
of how the playwright actually gets his effects in the 
theater. — Charles M. Hathaway, jr. 



Mr. William Belmont Parker, A. B., Harvard, for 
some years assistant editor of The Atlantic Monthly, will 
come to Columbia next year as lecturer in the Depart- 
ment of English. 
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Sonnet. 

I heard the doom of this too prosperous race 
From older lips, that honoring much the past. 
Foretold the nation's star declining fast, 

Man's will enfeebled and his heart made base; 

Among great empires shall we hold no place, 
And worse than iron bands are round us cast. 

Who, learning wealth, let go the better grace 
Of Freedom, that the soul would part with last. 

But when the Russian curbed his cruel lord, 
The ancient flame had power to fire us still; 
And where Japan her dark foe turned to rout. 
It was as if my country raised her sword; 
We hate the tyrant, wear what face he will, 
And we are kin to all who cast him out. 

— John Erskine. 
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English Language In the College.^ 

Of the various ways in which our subject may be re- 
garded, I wish to choose two for brief consideration, the 
two most obvious and general. I wish to look at it, 
first, from the point of view of the English language 
considered as an object of study in itself; second, from 
the point of view of the undergraduate in the college. 

Regarded from the first point of view, I do not see 
that there is any place for the study of language in the 
college curriculum. I am aware that there are teachers 
of the English language in the secondary schools, and 
even in the grades, who define their subject, known there 
as grammar, as the introduction to the science of lan- 
guage. Such theorists, unless they suppose that the 
science of the English language may be exhausted in the 
secondary school, must logically look to the college and 
the university to carry on and bring to completion the 
work to which they have endeavored to provide the intro- 
duction. But this conception of the study of language or 
grammar, it seems to me, rests upon one or two mis- 
taken notions of the possibilities and the value of this 
study in the early years of the training of the student. 
The question of the place of language in the preparation 
•of students before they enter the college is one with which 
we are not at present concerned. But in the college I 
should say that it was certainly not to serve as an in- 
troduction to the science of language, or to the minute 
study of the English language in any of its periods. 

Several reasons suggest themselves in support of this 
conclusion. For one, the undergraduate has neither the 
time, the inclination, nor the ability to carry the scientific 



♦Contributed to a discussion on "The place of the study of 
the Eng-lish language in College", March 17, before the Men's 
English Graduate Club. 
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study of language far enough, within the limits of the 
college course, to justify his undertaking it; again, to 
make the study of the English language merely introduc- 
tory to the further study of the subject in the graduate 
school is plainly unfair to those students, by far the great- 
er number, who do not intend to enter the graduate 
school; and third, to attempt a rigorous treatment of 
language in the undergraduate period would be one of 
the least effective ways of preparing students for grad- 
uate work in it. 

My third reason, I find, is practically the same as my 
first. If one must choose between the two attitudes of 
mind, I should say that the undergraduate's attitude to- 
ward language should be amateurish rather than scien- 
tific. If he is interested in the striking and picturesque 
applications of a linguistic principle, it is enough. Com- 
pleteness and system are less necessary ends in under- 
graduate work than the interest and the stirring of 
the imagination which come with the acquisition of 
significant and illuminating results. The teacher must, 
of course, guard his students from allowing their im- 
aginations to stir over things which are not true, 
as the imagination, for example, of Carlyle and Rus- 
kin so often did over striking but false etymol- 
ogies. Yet it is better for the undergraduate to have be- 
lieved wrongly than never to have believed at all, and 
when he ascends into the higher sphere of the graduate 
school, if he does so, one of his chief pleasures will con- 
sist in correcting the errors of his earlier beliefs. I find 
no place, therefore, in the college course for that ideal 
of the study of language which animates the scientist, 
the study of language for its own sake, the purpose to 
know the subject down to the last preposition, article, 
or dot of punctuation. 
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From the point of view of the student, however, the 
English language has, I think, an important place in 
the college curriculum and the study of it can do much 
for him in his mental and spiritual development. Fol- 
lowing the cant division of college studies into the 
two groups of disciplinary and culture studies, we may 
describe the study of the English language as chiefly 
a culture study. For although not entirely lacking in 
discliplinary value, as any one knows who has learned 
the classification of the Anglo-Saxon strong verb, the 
importance of the study m widening the intellectual 
horizon of the student is much greater than its value as 
supplying the strict mental discipline which one receives 
in the study of mathematics, or of such non-vernacular 
and more highly systematized languages as Latin and 
Greek. And here again I wish to point out three ways 
in which the study of the English language may be 
made helpful to the undergraduate, three aims which 
the teacher of languages may set up as his guides: the 
first, historical; the second, psychological; the third, 
literary. 

First, as to the historical interest. You will probably 
have noticed how vague and uncertain a realization the 
average undergraduate has of the chronology of his- 
tory. I refer less, of course, to the mere matter of dates 
than to the developments in national life which precede 
or accompany the great moments of history. Through 
his reading in English literature the undergraduate may 
be able to travel back with fair assurance as far as 
Shakespeare, but beyond that everything is usually fore- 
shortened into one flat level surface. Chaucer and 
Beowulf, although he may know they are centuries apart 
in time, are, as far as he realizes, the product of the same 
civilization. His reading in history usually gives the 
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student even less help than his reading in literature. 
To be sure he knows the year, the very day, when 
Charlemagne was crowned, the date of the Norman 
Conquest, perhaps of the Magna Charta, and a few 
similar great events. But usually the dates are all but 
meaningless. Ask him to give a few details showing 
the condition of morals or civilization in the time of 
Charlemagne, and he has nothing to offer. The reason 
for this is that though he has learned a fact about early 
Prankish history, the fact has never been made vital to 
him through a realization of it in its setting. The 
teacher of English cannot engage to vitalize all 
the facts of history; but he can, I think, bring those 
of his students who elect to study the English language 
to a realization of some of the important developments 
in early English history. He should enable them to carry 
back their historical perspective through the time of 
Chaucer, back to Alfred, even to Cerdic and Cynric. 
A student to whom a few Anglo-Saxon prose and verse 
texts and a few tales of Chaucer have been intelligently 
presented, thus gains seven or eight centuries in mentai! 
perspective over the one whose reading stops at Shakes- 
peare. The discussion of the method by which this 
should be done would carry us too far at present. In 
general, however, it should consist in a first-hand treat- 
ment of texts as a record and reflection of the life of 
the time in which they were written. Changes in lan- 
guage, so far as they can be appreciated by the student, 
may also be treated from the side of historical develop- 
ment. 

Secondly, the psychological interest in the study of 
language. It is in this aspect of the subject that the 
study of language in the college comes nearest to being 
a preparation for later study. The purpose should be 
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to bring the student to a realization of the true nature 
of language, to a realization of the fact that language 
is an ever-changing and always has been an ever-chang- 
ing creation of the mental activity of the people who use 
it. He should be brought to realize that in his own lan- 
guage, and in that of the people about him, he has an 
unlimited field for the exercize of his powers of obser- 
vation and analysis. This, of course, cannot be done 
in a systematic or detailed way, but rather by calling 
attention now and then, as occasion arises, to particu- 
larly suggestive and interesting examples of the way 
in which language reveals the mental life which lies 
back of it. Perhaps the most simple approach to this 
side of the subject is through etymology and the study 
of vocabulary in general ; occasionally, also, of phonetics 
as applied to contempory use, or as required for the ex- 
planation of etymological forms. Questions of grammar 
also are continually arising in the study of the lan- 
guage of any period, and by seizing the opportunities 
as they come up, the teacher should be able in time to 
make the student's mind sensitive to the phenomena of 
language, to give him power of analysing and passing 
judgment upon the linguistic facts which he observes. 

Finally, language as an approach to literature. The 
main question for decision here is, how much training 
in language is necessary before a student may be trusted 
to read Shakespeare or Chaucer or Alfred. And the 
answer, it seems to me, should always be, as much as 
is necessary to enable him to understand the meaning of 
his author exactly. If the preliminary training reqiiisite 
for the reading of a text is so trying that the student's 
interest is dissipated and deadened before he can get 
at what the author has to say, such texts should be 
omitted from the undergraduate course. But careless 
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and inexact reading should never be permitted. The 
student who does not know the special meanings of words 
in Shakespeare, who misses three or four out of every 
ten in Chaucer, and is never sure of his grammar, may 
blunder through his texts and come out at the end with 
some sense of enjoyment and exhilarated imagination. 
But he can never have any feeling of certainty that he 
has read his author aright. Literature as early as 
Shakespeare or earlier should never be read with the 
same attitude of mind toward its language as that with 
which we read Pope or Scott or Tennyson. Just as it 
is necessary for us to try to set ourselves back into the 
midst of the social and literary traditions wliich pre- 
vailed when Shakespeare or Chaucer wrote, so it is 
necessary to assume a new and questioning attitude to- 
ward their language. In earlier periods, in reading 
Beowulf for example, the necessity is so obvious that 
no one will question it. It is chiefly in the intermediate 
period between Old and Modem English, when it is so 
easy for the dilettante reader to delude himself into the 
belief that he can get at the soul of his author without 
knowing how to define his words or parse his grammar, 
that the understanding of literature is likely to suffer 
from the neglect of the study of language. 

To summarize, in conclusion. The study of language 
in the undergraduate course should not be made the 
introduction to the study of the science of language, but 
should be carried on in the interests of the general de- 
velopment of the student. The ways in which it can be 
mainly helpful to the undergraduate are three: First, 
by supplying him with details whereby he may more 
intimately realize some of the developments of English 
history — political, social and linguistic ; second, by open- 
ing his eyes to the phenomena of language and givmg 
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him help in thinking about these phenomena reasonably; 
third, by giving him sufficient training in the details of 
language to enable him to read intelligently and exactly 
when he takes up forms of the language differing from 
the modem idiom. — George Philip Krapp, 



Professor W. P. Trent goes to Richmond College 
April lo, where, on the Thomas Foundation, he will 
deliver four lectures. Professor Trent has completed 
his series of six lectures at the Cooper Union. These 
lectures will appear soon in a volume of the Columbia 
University Press series. 

Professor J. E. Spingam has in press Critical Essays 
of the Seventeenth Century, three volumes (Clarendon 
Press), and the April number of Modern Philology will 
contain an article by him on the Sources of Ben Jonson*s 
Discoveries, in which he argues against Jonson's origin- 
ality. The Italian translation of his Literary Criticism in 
the Renaissance, which has been delayed, will soon ap- 
pear. Dr. Spingam will spend the summer in research 
work in the Bodleian and the British Museum. 

The announcement for the Summer Session at Colum- 
bia is being circulated. Nine courses will be offered in 
English and these will be in charge of Professor W. P. 
Trent, Columbia; Professor Abraham V. W. Jackson, 
Columbia; Professor C. W. Wells, University of Cali- 
fornia; Professor F. T. Baker, Teachers College; 
Dr. H. D. Gray, University of Texas; Mr. George 
C. O. Hass. College of the City of New York; and 
Mr. Armour Caldwell, Columbia. The courses of instruc- 
tion open. Thursday, July 6, and close, Thursday, 
August 17. 
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Contemporary Lyric Poetry. * 

You will permit me to confine my remarks on the 
relation of the graduate student to current or con- 
temporary literature to his relation to one literary kind 
alone, namely, lyric poetry. I do this with little hesi- 
tation because recent experience in reviewing novels has 
again demonstrated to me how negligible a quantity con- 
temporary fiction is. But, you will say, is not contempora- 
ry poetry in very nearly as perilous a condition as that of 
fiction ? It is this unfortunately far too prevalent opinion 
— ^prevalent chiefly, too, in academic circles — ^that I should 
like to dwell upon for a moment. 

Let it be granted immediately that there is now living 
no English poet who may be called great, except Mr. 
Swinburne, who belongs to a generation with which we 
are not concerned at this moment. It may be true, as 
many assert, that poetry is in a decadent phase, or that the 
poetical spirit is taking a long breathing space. But 
while we may grant this — personally I grant neither the 
one proposition nor the other — let us not forget that 
poetry of supreme and enduring charm may be written 
by men who cannot be called great poets according to the 
current meaning of that term, which meaning, by the way, 
I do not pretend to understand. And poetry of just such 
charm is being written to-day, and much has been written 
during the years that have elapsed since the deaths of 
Tennyson and Browning and Arnold. 

We may not unfittingly compare our own time to that 
of the so-called Caroline poets. It is true that Milton was 
then alive. But poetically Milton belonged rather to an 
older and different order. The work of Herrick and 



♦Contributed to a discussion on "The relation of the graduate 
student of English to current literature and drama", Janu- 
ary 20, before the Men's English Graduate Club. 
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Suckling and their contemporaries surely forms one of 
the most charming bodies of lyric poetry in our lan- 
guage. And nothing seems to me more certain than that 
the work of Arthur Symons and William Watson, of 
John Davidson and Francis Thompson, of Henley and 
Stevenson, of Hovey and Moody, surpasses the work of 
the Caroline poets in sureness and steadiness of inspira- 
tion, in fervor of passion, in richness of metrical move- 
ment, in a word, in essential poetic quality. Yet of the 
new group as of the old, no single member can be called 
"great." Nor will these poets fail to come into their own 
at last. I, at least am heretical enough to believe that some 
of those intense quatorzains of Arthur Symons, that ex- 
press with such simplicity and felicity the subtler, but 
not therefore the less constant elements of universal 
human passion, will be read when only a very few will 
care to know how a representative of the higher English 
middle-class of the Victorian era tried to arrange a com- 
promise betwen a science and a theology, both of which 
a century will render obsolete. To the readers of the 
year two thousand, "In Memoriam" will mean as little as 
"The Hind and the Panther" means to us. Sheer 
literary power saves the memory of both poems, but can- 
not make their power of vital appeal endure. If you will, 
then, consent to look at the contemporary lyric verse 
somewhat in this wise, you will, I believe, come to see 
the large element of truth in my assertion of its genuine 
value, its inestimable worth to us. 

This, indeed, is the real question at issue: What is 
the value of such poetry to us? The answer seems to 
me to be this : It keeps us alive ; it vitalizes and freshens 
our sense for poetry as a whole, and reading it will with- 
out question tend to make our study of the older poets 
more profitable. These contemporaries think our thoughts 
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and speak our speech. Their appeal to us is more immedi- 
ate, more insistent. Here we need make no allowances. 
This poetry was written for us. These poets and we 
understand each other. In the long run, William Watson 
will hardly turn out to have been a greater poet than 
Andrew Marvell, but to us he is immeasurably greater. 
For he has a significance which Marvell cannot possess, 
and will not ever possess again. This point is, perhaps, 
the essential one. The secondary poetry of the past rarely 
ever stirs us, and poetry which has lost part of its power 
to engage your emotions, profoundly interesting though 
it may be as a subject of study, must yield to poetry 
whose power to engage them is unimpaired. 

Contemporary poetr}% furthermore, has another ad- 
vantage in that it permits the free play of the individual 
mind. We do not see it through a haze of criticism. Its 
value has not been appraised, nor its station in literature 
settled. In regard to it we may be gloriously shameless, 
exquisitely heretical; we may have our enthusiasms and 
our aversions, and thus exercise with freshness and free- 
dom whatever critical sense we happen to have. I cannot 
imagine a process more salutary than this, nor one more 
likely to react favorably on our study of literature as a 
whole. 

And yet I do not think that the relation of the graduate 
student to contemporary poetry should be based on any 
such utilitarian reasons. To him poetry should be a living 
thing — the most living of all things, not merely a subject 
for study or teaching. If it is not more than that he will 
hardly study it or teach it well. Students of other arts put 
us to shame. A promising young painter, a promising 
young musician, if he cannot count upon the interest of 
the public, can always feel assured that he has the interest 
of the students of his art and the members of his craft. 
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The poet alone cannot count upon the loyalty of those who 
should, from the very nature of things, form his first as 
well as his most competent audience. And is it not a pity 
that in America, too, the old tradition should be perpetu- 
ated that in literature the University never leads, but al- 
ways reluctantly follows the triumphant movement 
of the day? This reproach can only be removed if the 
graduate student of English who is, so far as I know, 
not an overworked individual, will follow with care and 
sympathy the development of contemporary literature, — 
a process which he will find in the end profitable unto his 
literary salvation. That he attempts to do nothing of the 
kind at present is an assertion that needs no proof. Dur- 
ing my two years' residence at this university I do not 
remember to have met any student who seemed to care 
very profoundly for the art of his own day. It need not 
be so, for it is not so everywhere. No one, I think will 
deny to the German student seriousness and scholarship, 
neither of which he finds incompatible with an ardent 
interest in contemporary literature. Not longer than a 
week ago I met a German student of jurisprudence and 
international law who is spending an academic year in 
this country. His first question was: "What are your 
chief literary movements at present in poetry and the 
drama, and where can I find the books that represent 
them?" 

I hope that a time will soon come when a graduate 
student of English will think it at least as great a re- 
proach to be ignorant of the works of Ibsen and Shaw 
and Arthur Symons as if he had to confess but slight 
acquaintance with the comedies of Colley Gibber or the 
lyrics of the matchless Orinda. — Ludwig Lewisohn, 
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One of Shakespeare's Masters. 

Professor George Pierce Baker of Harvard Univer- 
sity addressed the Men's English Graduate Club in Feb- 
ruary on "Christopher Marlowe, One of Shakespeare's 
Masters." A summary of his talk follows. 

What debt did Shakespeare owe to Marlowe? Or, 
what did Marlowe do for the development of the drama ? 
In a consideration of these questions the one thing irri- 
tating is the way in which we apply to Shakespeare 
the standards of other times. We judge his work in 
the light of all that has been added since, the work 
of Dumas, Ibsen and others. We do not consider the 
dramatic traditions which Shakespeare really knew, the 
actors of his time, the lost tones of their voices in the 
open theater, the bare stage and the character of the peo- 
ple for whom he wrote. Shakespeare doubtless learned 
from his predecessors and early contemporaries what- 
ever it was in their power to teach. He brought together 
the dramatic excellencies which he had inherited and 
then added to this the force of his genius. The result 
was, we know, a drama in which causes and effects 
are so perfectly related that it seems Shakespeare sim- 
ply trusted for his art to the telling of a story. But 
we feel too often that Shakespeare was the spontaneous 
creator of all the dramatic technique which he employed. 
It is our business here to take a more searching view 
of our impressions and, in doing so, to give full justice 
to Christopher Marlowe. 

First, we must see Marlowe in his relation to the long 
development of the drama. Marlowe, more than Shake- 
speare, has suffered in criticism by being isolated from 
the time in which he lived. Before he had written 
Tamburlaine the drama had presented characterization; 
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it had told a story in a loose, willful, rambling sequence 
of scenes. A central figure moved through the events 
of the story without particular relation to all of them. 
Solid dramatic structure was still unhandled. What 
did Marlowe do for the drama as he found it? 

In the Introduction to the Mermaid edition of Marlowe 
it is stated that Marlowe had no power of creative 
imagination ; that he could not take the dry bones of his- 
tory and make a live drama of them. Now this is just 
what Marlowe could do. In support of this last state- 
ment Professor Baker examined Tamburlaine in detail, 
tracing the progress of the Scythian shepherd through 
the story. In doing this he showed how Marlowe had 
recognised the value of historical incidents and had 
given them more than mere passion and intense imagin- 
ation. Marlowe went back of the details and found the 
essentials. He made each act a successive conquest 
until we feel the reconciliation of Tamburlaine and 
Zenocrate. Here we find a sense for structure and for 
dramatic action and, what is more tremendous, the 
ability to deal with the large silent events behind the 
drama. 

Again Marlowe shows his sense for structure in 
Edward II. In this play the dramatist faced an 
extremely difficult problem. Gaveston, the favorite of 
the King, is the central figure in the first acts. This 
favoritism, at first seen in Gaveston, is to live through 
the last act of the drama and must be transferred before 
the end of the play to Spenser. The interest of the story 
at the same time must be maintained. Marlowe was 
aware of the difficulty and carefully prepared for the 
transfer of interest by bringing Spenser into the play 
with the second act. We know Spenser before we know 
him as the King's favorite, the successor of Gaveston. 
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Instances of this kind might be multiplied, all of which 
prove Marlowe's understanding of structure. This was 
one of his contributions to the drama and by it he made 
the step to the more perfect structure a short one for 
Shakespeare. 

It is true that Marlowe used much of the conven- 
tional talk of his time. In regard to this point it is our 
business to state the facts and, before we pass censure, 
to remember that it is unfair to ask from Marlowe the 
standard of to-day. 

Marlowe sometimes seems to reach for an intense 
emotion by means of rant. In doing this he was not only 
following tradition, he was striving for expression beyond 
his power of words. He set his spirit beyond his reach, 
expressed himself as best he could and then trusted his 
audience to understand. But Marlowe knew Edward 
Alleyn and the value of pose and voice. It is possible that 
such an actor in the open air theater put a sincerity into 
words which now seem to us to lack that quality. 
Professor Baker illustrated this point by reading the 
speech of Tamburlaine beginning "What! is she dead?" 
(Mermaid, p. 114.) 

There is no doubt that Marlowe had a keen dramatic 
sense of the emotional value of words. This is shown 
most clearly in his use of the refrain. For example, 
on page 112 of the Mermaid edition, Tamburlaine repeats 
again and again the words "To entertain divine Zeno- 
crate." There is impassioned loveliness in this which is 
strong in effect, especially when, immediately following, 
Marlowe turns the language of the play to matter of 
fact expression. 

The use and the perfecting of blank verse b} Marlowe 
is too well known for consideration here. His descrip- 
tive power, too, we must pass over. In Shakespeare we 
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have the interpretive force of humor. Marlowe did not 
have this. The intensity of his dramatic situations is 
unrelieved. But, to sum up, Shakespeare is indebted to 
Marlowe for a sense of relation of phrasing to character ; 
for structure; for blank verse lifted out of the tumult 
in which it had existed. There is scarcely one device 
of dramatic technique in which Marlowe was not the 
forerunner and the teacher of Shakespeare. 

— John G. Bowman, 



Dr. George P. Krapp is reading proof on his edition 
of "Andreas." The book will appear this summer in the 
Albion Series, which is edited by Professor G. L. Kitt- 
redge of Harvard and Professor J. W. Bright of Johns 
Hopkins. 

Charles Sears Baldwin, Ph.D., 1894, Columbia, and 
Assistant Professor of Rhetoric in Yaic University, is 
the author of a new little volume entitled How to 
Write, The book is based on the English Bible con- 
sidered as a model of style. (The Macmillan Company.) 

Dr. William W. Lawrence, who has been recom- 
mended to the Trustees for appointment as instructor 
in Old English, graduated from Bowdoin College in 
1898, studied at Leipsic and at Harvard, and received his 
doctor^s degree from Harvard University in 1903, pre- 
senting as a thesis "Repetition in Anglo-Saxon Poetry 
and its Relation to the Critical Reconstruction of 
Beowulf** For the last two years he has been associate 
professor of English in the University of Kansas. He 
has also contributed to the Proceedings of the Modem 
Language Association and other journals several articles 
dealing mainly with problems of authorship in Old 
English. 
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Educational Value of the Novel. 

Professor William Lyon Phelps, of Yale University, 
recently spoke before the *Tlound Table" on "The 
Educational Value of the Modem Novel." Professor 
Phelps ascribed the present popularity of the novel to 
the law of supply and demand. The operation of this 
same law, he said, accounts for the overshadowing 
popularity, in various periods, of the sonnet, the drama 
and theological verse. 

Russia, France and England have been most success- 
ful with the novel as a form of literature. Germany 
has failed in it because of a too sentimental tempera- 
ment America is fortunate in two great representa- 
tives, Hawthorne and Mark Twain. 

Professor Phelps then gave in a very interesting man- 
ner his personal impressions of contemporary novelists. 
Turgenev is the best novelist in any language; Tolstoi 
the greatest man among fiction writers; and Anna 
Karenina the best novel by any living writer. Zola's 
work is interesting as altogether representative of 
"experimental" fiction; Daudet, for all his cleverness, 
is over-rated. England, represented by George Eliot, 
Dickens and Thackery, has always excelled. Thomas 
Hardy is the greatest of living English novelists. 

In conclusion. Professor Phelps said that we do not 
take the novel seriously enough. Even the attitude of 
many of our great fiction writers lacks sincerity. We 
should read fiction for the good there is in it; for the 
relaxation and the delight; for the additions to our 
literary acquaintances; as a mirror of contemporary 
thought and manners at home and abroad ; for the quick- 
ening of critical insight; and for the moral value im- 
plied, if not directly expressed. — E, K, Graham. 
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A New Series In Literary History. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of Boston, have 
announced the publication of a new series of works on 
The Types of English Literature under the general editor- 
ship of Professor W. A. Neilson. In previous collaborated 
histories of literature successive periods have been treated 
by different writers, with the result that continuity of 
development has of necessity been lost by the change 
in the point of view. The present scheme aims to cor- 
rect and supplement such histories by devoting a volume 
to each genre, to be dealt with by a scholar who has 
specialized in the particular field. It is hoped that by 
this means there may be gained a more complete and 
organic treatment than has hitherto been attempted of 
the evolution of the genres which constitute our literature. 

The following volumes have already been arranged 
for: The Ballad, by Prof. F. B. Gummere of Haver- 
ford; The Novel, by Dr. Bliss Perry of The Atlantic 
Monthly; Tragedy, by Prof. A. H. Thomdike of North- 
western University ; The Lyric, by Prof. F. E. Schelling 
of the University of Pennsylvania ; The Pastoral, by Prof. 
J. B. Fletcher of Columbia; Saints' Legends, by Dr. 
G. H. Gerould of Bryn Mawr; The Essay, by Dr. 
Ferris Greenslet of The Atlantic Monthly; Character 
Writing, by Dr. C. N. Greenough, of Harvard; The 
Literature of Roguery, by Prof. F. W. Chandler of 
Brooklyn Polytechnic; Fabliau, Novella, and Short 
Story, by Prof. W. M. Hart of the University of Cali- 
fornia; The Masque, by Dr. J. W. CunliflFe of M'Gill 
University ; Literary Criticism, by Prof. Irving Babbitt of 
Harvard; Allegory, by the General Editor. Other vol- 
umes are being arranged for. 
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Literary Research at Columbia. 

Mr. Oliver Elton, writing in The Quarterly Review 
for July upon **The Meaning of Literary History," calls 
attention to the work in English and Comparative Lit- 
erature at Columbia. After a consideration of academic 
progress in England, Mr. Elton says : 

"Good work is produced (in England) .... but 
that is in spite of our having no organization and is 
largely due to the classical basis of our training. We have 
no journal of first rank, of more than the weekly scale, 
given up to the scientific study of our language and lit- 
erature; Germany has long had Anglia and Englische 
Studien; and the Zeitschrift der vergleichenden Littera- 
turgeschichte We have nothing like that valu- 
able annual, the Revue d'Histoire litteraire, which draws 
on the best talent in France. We have no academic 
school like that of Columbia University, which issues 
a series of books — not little theses, but books — on various 
aspects of Tudor literature. In these works there may 
be some lack of tint, some oblivion of the truth that 
criticism is at last a fine art like friendship and requires 
color and personality, some symptoms that the scientific 
training intimidates a little, and teaches self-suppression 
in the wrong as well as in the right way; but there is 
clear and strict method, fresh digging, sober statement, 
and real progress. We may name especially the volumes 
on Italian Platonism in our Elizabethan verse, by Mr. 
J. Smith Harrison ; on the literary critics of our Renais- 
sance, by Mr. Spingarn; and on the Elizabethan lyric 
by Mr. Erskine.*' 

Harper's Weekly, for April 8, contains a double page 
cut of Columbia University as it will be when the present 
plans for building are completed 
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The nen'8 English Graduate Club. 

January 20. — Subject: "The relation of the graduate 
student of English to current literature and drama." 
Opening speakers: S. K. Wilson, L. W. Crawford, Jr., 
Ludwig Lewisohn, and Dr. C. M. Hathaway. In the 
general discussion that followed. Professors Matthews, 
Neilson, Trent, Carpenter, and Brewster made sugges- 
tive contributions. Mr. Lewisohn's remarks are printed 
elsewhere in this issue. 

February 10. — Professor George Pierce Baker of Har- 
vard University addressed the club and invited guests 
on the subject, '^Christopher Marlowe — One of Shakes- 
peare's Masters." Following this address, which is 
summarized elsewhere, an informal reception was held 
for Professor Baker. 

March 3. — Subject: "To what extent should the ques- 
tion of moral tendency enter into the criticism of litera- 
ture?" Opening speakers: B. W. Stair, C. S. Duncan, 
A. F. Wescott, and E. K. Graham. At the business 
session, Mr. Graham was elected to represent the club 
in the graduate council. 

March 17. — Subject: "The place of the study of the 
English language in college." Opening speakers: A. H. 
Nason, J. Zeitlin, C. Galwey, and Dr. G. P. Krapp. 
Doctor Krapp's remarks are printed elsewhere. 

Mr. George Haven Putnam, of G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
spoke, March 31, on "The Evolution of the Book." 
Mr. Putnam did not deal with the modern intricacies of 
book-making. He began his account with the baked clay 
tablets of some 6000 years, B. C, then gradually came 
to the age of papyrus in Egypt, to the use of parchments, 
and finally to the invention of printing. 
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niscellaneous Notes. 

Miss Frances C. Berkeley, M.A., '04, has been ap- 
pointed instructor in English at the University of Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. E. K. Graham returns next year to the University 
of North Carolina, where he will be assistant professor of 
English. 

Miss Henrietta G. Moore, Ph.D., '04, is professor of 
English in the State Normal College of Billingham, 
Washington. 

Oliver B. Capen, M. A., '03, has completed a series 
of twelve papers on "Homes of Famous Americans," 
for Country Life. 

Martha B. Conant, graduate student in Comparative 
Literature and English, 'oo-'o4, is now at the head of 
the department of English Literature at Mount Holyoke 
College. 

Mr. Ludwig Lewisohn has accepted a position on the 
editorial staff of Doubleday, Page & Co. Mr. Lewisohn 
is also critic of current fiction for The Review of 
Reviews, 

Professor W. P. Trent has reviewed the new Crowell 
edition of Daniel Defoe in the Forum for April. The 
leading article in the current issue of the Sewanee Re* 
view, entitled "Aims and Methods of Literary Study/' 
is also by Professor Trent. 

John Edwin Sandys, Litt. D., lecturer of St. Johns 
College, Oxford, delivered two lectures at Columbia in 
April on "The Revival of Learning." The influence of 
Cicero and the study of Greek in the Middle Ages were 
the main themes of the lectures. 
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Miss Frederica de Laguna, M. A., 04, is principal 
of a preparatory school for girls in Los Angelos, Cal. 

Professor J. B. Fletcher is preparing a volume 
entitled English Pastoral Drama for the dramatic sec- 
tion of the new Belles Lettres Series (D. C. Heath & Co.). 
This book will contain Fletcher's Faithful Shepherdess, 
Jonson's Sad Shepherd, and Ramsay's Gentle Shepherd, 
together with introduction and notes. 

Sheridan's Comedies, edited by Professor Brander 
Matthews, has recently come out in a new edition. This 
was the first annotated edition of Sheridan's comedies 
(T. Y. Crowell & Co.). Professor Matthews has also 
written a new introduction to Irving's Sketch Book, 
which will be published this spring by Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

Miss Grace Hubbard, associate professor of English 
in Smith College, who has been studying here this year 
on leave of absence, has been appointed lecturer in 
English in Barnard College for 1905-06. Mr. Harry G. 
Paul and Mr. Fred Gates Fox will next year be instruc- 
tors in English in the University of Illinois. It is under- 
stood that Miss Katherine Jackson has been appointed 
instructor in English Literature in Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege and that Miss Elizabeth A. Colton is to have a 
similar position at Wellesley. Miss Frances C. Berke- 
ley, A. M., Columbia University, 1904, who has this year 
been instructor in Mount Holyoke College, is next year 
to hold an instructorship in the University of Wisconsin. 
Mr. Charles C. Ballard, Mr. William B. Otis, and Mr. 
Leonidas W. Crawford have recently accepted positions 
in the Morris High School, in the New York High 
School of Commerce, and in the Preparatory Depart- 
ment of the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, respectively. 
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Announcements for 1905-6. 

(Continned from page 34.) 

English literature and belles-lettres; and (3) students 
intending to pursue advanced courses in English lin- 
guistics and literature, leading to the doctor's degree. 



Department of Comparative Literature. 

In 1905-06 the Department purposes to offer the fol- 
lowing courses of instruction, each running through the 
whole year, for graduate students only. 

The Comparative Study of Literature : its Methods and 
its History. Professor Fletcher. 

Theory and Practice of Criticism in Modern Europe. 
Professor Spingarn. 

Classicism in Modern Literature. Professor Spingarn. 

European Literature in the Full Renaissance. Pro- 
fessor Fletcher. 

European Literature during the Later Renaissance 
( 1550—1650) . Professor Spingarn. 

The Tradition of Chivalry in Modem Literature. 
Professor Spingarn. 

The Elizabethan Drama in relation to its Foreign 
Sources. Professor Fletcher. 

The scope of the Department of Comparative Litera- 
ture is defined by the facts — (i) that it is primarily con- 
cerned with the history of literature; (2) that it takes 
especial notice of the elements common to various litera- 
tures; (3) that it views each particular literature as an 
element in general European culture, and not for its 
own sake solely. 
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The English Graduate Record 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITV^ 

Vol. I. No. 5. 

SPENSER, THE COSMOPOLITAN POET. 

Someone has said that a work of art is great in propor- 
tion to the number of interpretations it allows. Judged 
by that standard the poetry of Spenser ought to be very 
great indeed. Few writers have been so many things to 
so many men. "A better teacher than Scotus or Aquinas," 
concluded John Milton. His Faerie Queeue, remarks Sir 
Wm. D'Avenant, is a " continuance of an extraordinary 
dream; such as excellent poets and painters, by being 
overstudious may have in the beginning of fevers." " If 
we consider him as an extraordinary Inventor or Tale- 
teller, the main Engine and Fabrick of Poesie, we shall 
find him more fruitfully new and delicate than any which 
have preceded him in the age in which Virgil liv'd." So 
decides a " Gentleman of Quality " in Dry den's time, 
while he reprehends Spenser's "antiquated verse and 
tedious stanza," — proceeding to improve — for instance — 

A lovely Ladie rode him faire beside, 

Upon a lowly Asse more white than snow . . . 
into 

Near to his side an Ass more white than snow, 

A Lovely Lady's weight did undergo . . . 

But, as to the matter of the " extraordinary Inventor or 
Tale-teller," a more recent critic (Dodge) has remarked: 
" Every point of his (Spenser's) story has its counterpart 
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in the Furioso of Ariosto ; the correspondence from begin- 
ning to end is complete ... he could hardly show him- 
self more indifferent to the merits of narrative invention." 
And, as to the "antiquated verse," it is precisely in the 
matter of versification and poetic style that so many later 
poets are his debtors, and for his excellence in technique(as 
well as imagination) Leigh Hunt dubbed him the " Poet's 
Poet." To his own contemporaries, he was preeminently 
the " Learned Poet," the Classicist ; the Augustan age 
patronized in him the Gothic Spirit of Chivalry and Ro- 
mance, — the classicist of the previous generation becomes 
the romanticist of the next. Dr. Johnson, in the Apotheosis 
of Milton, conceives him as the Wizard-poet, full of mar- 
vel, melancholy and mystery ; for Keats he is the " Elfin- 
poet" of romantic unrest; Wordsworth feels in him the 
gentle serenity of a nature at peace with itself.* Dowden 
harks back to Milton's reverence for the teacher ; Lowell 
values the Faerie Queene, as a child a magazine, — for the 
pictures; M. Jusserand jauntily congratulates the clever 
Mattre de plaisirs of a superficially cultivated, foppishly 
elegant court. 

Such are but a few of the conflicting estimates. Prop- 
erly selected, they qualify Spenser equally for a place in 
Raphael's Parnassus, or in Pope's Dunciad. Some are 
personal vagaries, and may be dismissed accordingly ; but 
the most are true, in that they truly represent the poet 
from one or another angle. He was a man of contra- 
dictions in a time of contradictions. Full of romantic 
dreams and moods, of ' night-thoughts ' and meditations 
among ruins — master confessed of Young and Keats and 
Southey, he yet, in the View of the Present State of 
Ireland, is hard-headedly and hard-heartedly the prac- 

* Sweet Spenser I moving thro his clouded heaven 
With the Moon's beauty and the Moon's soft pace — 
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tical opportunist and coercionist — ^pupil of Machiavellism. 
Believer in nobility, not of caste, but of character — 

The gentle mind by gentle deeds is known, 

he says after his master, Chaucer; he whose cynical 
Squire-of-dames found but one disinterestedly chaste 
woman in all his travels, and she 

... a damsel was of low degree, 
Whom I in countrey fownd by chaunce, — 

he yet can see only in the Court " The great school- 
maistresse of all courtesy," and thinks no season unfit, no 
language too fulsome, to flatter courtly patrons. No mat- 
ter what he may be about, sooner or later, " sure as fate," 
exclaims in exasperation Christopher North, " there comes 
in that everlasting Cynthia." So far M. Jusserand is 
right: there is an Edmund Spenser, caterer of poetic 
sweetmeats to the court ; but he is not the whole Spenser, 
— or even the most of Spenser. 

Once more, Spenser is preeminently a dealer in philo- 
sophic abstraction. It is with two notably abstract 
metaphysicians — Scotus and Aquinas — that Milton nat- 
urally compares him. Spenser turns as by instinct to em- 
blems and symbols and personifications to express his 
thought. He manipulates with these as an algebraist 
with his jr's and y*s and xr*s. He does not work with real 
people, because these would elude his abstract categories. 
He needs factors, not actors. Yet Campbell and Lowell 
admire him as the " Painter-Poet " supreme, an artist 
who can make words evoke visible, audible, palpable 
images, — ^who is, therefore, notably sensuous — ^the antith- 
esis of abstract. And Spenser certainly has to a degree 
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unequaled by any other English poet the pictorial imagi- 
nation of the Italianate of the Renaissance. I cannot, 
indeed, agree with the special choice of painters with 
which he has been compared, — Rubens (Campbell), Ver- 
onese (Lowell), Turner (F. I. Carpenter). All three 
of these paint rich atmosphere, hazy outline, and subtly 
graduated color, and are dramatically human and natural 
in their interests. Spenser's word-pictures, on the con- 
trary, suggest flat poster-like coloring in crude tints — like 
Botticelli's. Indeed, he is more sensitive to sound and 
form and movement than color. He draws in outline 
sharply defined. His range of subject-matter is from 
pure " emblem " to Mantegna-like pageant, rarely human 
beings for their humanity. 

Spenser has appealed, and will doubtless continue to 
appeal, variously to various men. I fancy a taste for 
Spenser's poetry is like a taste for olives — acquired. 
And the complete Spenserian is likely to be offensively on 
the defensive for his favorite in the precise degree of his 
realization how hard it is to learn to like him. If you, as 
students of literature and of its history, like Spenser, you 
are fortunate, for — if you have any scholarly conscience 
at all — ^you will have to read him anyway. The present 
paucity of sound scholarship with reference to Spenser 
is not creditable to English scholars, and will not, I 
think, be allowed to continue. Spenser's wide reading, 
his feminine sensitiveness to new impressions; his incli- 
nation to blend together different and apparently opposed 
motions, instead of choosing between them; his mosaic- 
maker's habit of literary workmanship, combining and 
recombining in preference to inventing — such qualities 
make him the most cosmopolitan poet of his age, reveal- 
ing more than any other just what the English Renais- 
sance means. 
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Let me illustrate in connection with one or two funda- 
mental notions on literature and life. 

The ripening of Spenser's thought coincided with the 
moment of extreme tension in England between the spirit 
of the Renaissance and the spirit of the reformation, — ^be- 
tween, on the one side, worldly efficiency and worldly 
culture, and, on the other side, otherworldly salvation, — 
between Machiavellian virtii and Calvinistic virtue, Cas- 
tiglione's aesthetic ethics and Calvin's ascetic ethics. No- 
where in England was the tension sharper than in the 
University of Cambridge, where, during the 70*5, stu- 
dents alternately pored over the pages of the Courtier 
and the Prince and discussed the Puritan principles of 
the late-dispossessed Lady Margaret, Professor Cart- 
wright, and Grindal, Master of Pembroke. Echoes of it 
all are in Spenser's earliest works. Already in '69 he 
had declared for Puritanism by contributing verse-trans- 
lations to a Theatre for Worldlings, — ^the title of which 
betrays its tenor. The " theological " eclogues of the 
Shepheardes Calender, of '79, are a thinly disguised attack 
upon episcopacy and temporal possessions of the clergy. 
The love eclogues of the Calender are an exercise in the 
courtly love-compliment, the first two Hymnes an expo- 
sition of love, in the cosmic sense, of the school of Cas- 
tiglione. Machiavellism is ironically expounded in Mother 
Hubberds Tale in the words and deeds of the Fox and 
Ape; the Right Courtier is described in the same piece 
again after Castiglione. Already the young poet has 
earned the reputation of a cosmopolite — Harvey loves to 
address him as " Magnifico Signor Benevolo," " Liberal- 
issimo Signor Immerito," " II Pellegrino," " Your Mon- 
sieurship." Already, in the ' October ' eclogue of the 
Calender he has defined poetic " inspiration " after the 
lines of the Italian and French Platonic theorists. 
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Indeed, in this eclogue, Spenser — if the spokesman 
" Cuddie " voices his sentiments — carries his theory of the 
poet as but the mouthpiece of divinity farther than ever 
after. Ordinarily, he seems to accept Sidney's quali- 
fication — " Plato attributeth vnto Poesie more then my- 
selfe doe, namely, to be a very inspiring of a diuine force, 
farre aboue mans wit." But for Cuddie — 

The vaunted verse a vacant head demaundes, 

vacant in order that, as his " emblem," or motto, implies, 
the god may enter in and take possession of us : — 

Est deus in nobis ; sunt et commercia coeli, — 
Sedibus aetheriis spiritus iste venit. 

There is within us a god, there are messages also of 

heaven, — 
From the etherial habitations, a spirit, he cometh. 

The poet should prepare for his coming like a bacchante 
for the coming of Bacchus — 

Who ever casts to compasse weightye prise, 

And thinkes to throwe out thondring words of threate, 

Let powre in lavish cups and thriftie bitts of meate, 

For Bacchus fruite is f rend to Phoebus wise ; 

And, when with Wine the braine begins to sweate. 

The numbers flowe as fast as spring doth ryse. 

Thou kenst not, Percie, howe the ryme should rage, 
O ! if my temples were distaind with wine, 
And girt in girlonds of wild Yvie twine, 
How I could reare the Muse on stately stage, 
And teache her tread aloft in buskin fine, 
With queint Bellona in her equipage! 
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This maenadic, this Omar-like, mood reveals an unsus- 
pected touch of passion in the staid philosophic poet, this 
man so truly " divers et ondoyant." We are not sur- 
prised to hear fiery Ben Jonson telling Drummond that he 
had got these lines by heart. But only once again does 
Spenser so strike fire, — in his own wedding-song, under 
the intoxication not of wine but of love. 

It is characteristic of Spenser's manner of workman- 
ship, and of the workmanship of the age, that this so 
seeming spontaneous outburst of " Cuddie " has, on the 
contrary, its bookish origin in the Latin prose of an Italian 
critic, Antonio Mintumo, who, in 1559, published his De 
Poeta, His first book discusses the nature of poetic in- 
spiration, and gave hints to both Sidney and Spenser. 
Cuddie's argument is there, only in bald prose. 

Though Spenser may not go as far as Cuddie's bacchic 
frenzy elsewhere, yet he voices consistently the pre- 
vailing theory of the Italian and French Renaissance 
when, according to E. K., he declares formally in the 
lost " The English Poet " that poetry is " no arte, but a 
divine gift and heavenly instinct not to be gotten by 
laboure and learning, but adorned with both ; and poured 
into the witte by a certain 'Ev&uatatrfid^ and celestiall 
inspiration." Theoretically, " the messages of heaven " 
are in the poet's words, he unwitting. The divine ideas 
shine through the shadows of his fictions. Practically, 
of course, such ideas are visible through Spenser's literal 
story, because he set them there. 

The renaissance — and Spenser with it — justified alle- 
gory by this fiction of Platonic inspiration. Impelled 
by love of beauty to create the beautiful, since on Pla- 
tonic principles the beautiful is one with the true and 
the good, the poet inevitably revealed not only beauty, 
but goodness and truth as well. 
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... all that faire is, is by nature good. (Hytn. 
Beauty, 139.) 

So far, well and good. It is only Keats's Beauty is 
truth, truth beauty. But the renaissance poet was not 
content with the goodness and truth implicit in his beau- 
tiful creation; he must somehow draw his particular 
moral, educe his particular truth. In other words, he 
must " moralize " his song. His words must say one 
thing — ^a pleasant thing, and mean another thing — an 
edifying thing. The result is something like one of those 
not uncommon signs with projecting flanges, which read 
as you approach — " Cleanliness is next to godliness " ; 
when you are in front — " Hand-Sapolio " ; as you look 
back — " Don't argue. Try it ! " The effectiveness of the 
sign lies in its ingenuity, in the way it surprises you. So 
it is with allegory. Allegory is useless, people often say, 
— why not tell your story by itself, write your history by 
itself, develop your philosophy by itself? Why this three- 
ringed circus-act? Well, why the three-fold advertising 
sign? 

In fact, to the metaphysical justification of allegory, 
that it embodies the Platonic trinity-in-unity of the True, 
the Beautiful and the Good, the renaissance added a 
psychological justification thus phrased by Petrarch: 
"The task of the poet is to deceive (fingere), *. e,, to 
compose and adorn with artful colors the truth of things 
whether human or natural or whatever, to draw over it 
a veil of pleasing fiction, through which the truth may 
shine darkly (remoto), the discovery thereof being the 
more pleasant the more arduous the search " (" eo gratior 
inventu quo difficilior sit quaesitu "). When you remem- 
ber that Spenser proposed to bury under his " veil of 
pleasing fiction " not only moral truth, but religious truth 
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and historical truth, together with a good deal of Mrs. 
Gnindian truth, the arduousness of digging out these 
sundry needles from his high-heaped hay-stack of fiction 
ought, according to Petrarch's principle, make the dis- 
covery pleasant indeed. He has, it would seem, a quiet 
laugh at the would-be discoverer's expense. Of his hid- 
den truth, he remarks — 

By certein signes, here sett in sondrie place. 
He may it f ynd ; ne let him them admyre. 
But yield his sence to bee too blunt and bace, 
That no'te without an hound fine footing trace. 

(F. Q., n. Intr., 4.) 

The Renaissance poet is not writing for " sences bltmt 
and bace." He is no minstrel to amuse, but a minister to 
illumine the illustrious few. Especially at one in this 
aristocratic prejudice are the courtly poets, who lead the 
two coteries capping the French and English renaissance, 
— ^Du Bellay and Ronsard for the Pleiade, Sidney and 
Spenser for the Areopagus. Without, however, trying 
to trace his finer footing, we may class ourselves among 
the " illtmiines " to the extent of asking what answer 
Spenser has to the largest issue in sixteenth century Eu- 
ropean thought, — I mean, of course, the religious issue. 

In method, Spenser's religious philosophy continues the 
tradition started in Florence a hundred years previous by 
Ficino and his fellow Platonists, — ^the method of eclecti- 
cism, of harmonization. Ficino's aim was to harmonize 
Platonism with Catholic Christianity; Spenser's aim is 
to harmonize Platonism with Calvinistic Christianity. 
The aim was a high one, for in principle it attempted to 
justify the Renaissance to the Reformation, and the Ref- 
ormation to the Renaissance,— to harmonize the neo- 
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pagan cult of Beauty with the reformed Christian cult of 
Duty. Such, I take it, is the Veritas shining darkly under 
the " pleasing veil " of the fiction of the Fairie Queene. 
And certainly, if Spenser can accomplish his purpose, 
really harmonize the so seemingly opposed moods of the 
Florence of Lorenzo, the Magnificent, and of the Geneva 
of Calvin, Milton's estimate is not far wrong — ^he is a 
better teacher than Scotus or Aquinas. 

As to Platonism, I think it hardly an exaggeration to 
say that, at least among educated men and women of the 
full renaissance in Italy, Platonism was the unofficial 
religion. As long before as Petrarch, Plato had been 
given precedence as a philosopher over Aristotle; the 
struggle at Florence in the mid-fifteenth century resulted 
in a clear victory. In that mirror of Italian higher 
thinking and living, the Courtier of Castiglione, — ^the 
book which exercised so powerfully the young Spenser's 
Cambridge, — Platonism is the only ethics, the only relig- 
ion. Meanwhile, in England at the same time, whatever 
differences might exist as to church government and 
clerical conduct of life, the authorized creed of the 
English Protestant church was a slightly modified Cal- 
vinism. 

Spenser's mediation between the two systems of thought 
is presented in two works — ^the Fozvre Hymnes and the 
Fairie Queene, The Shepheardes Calender implies in- 
deed the dual point of view, but only as applied to poetics 
and church practice. The Fowre Hymnes, on the other 
hand, are interesting as presenting the two doctrines side 
by side. The first two Hymnes offer Platonism pure and 
simple ; the second two are not antagonistic, but comple- 
mentary. Platonism is not nullified in them, but absorbed 
into Calvinistic theology. 
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celebrated peroration in honor of Platonic love at the 
close of the Courtier, 

The Italian Platonist also had his doctrine of " elec- 
tion." Only " the gentle heart " is capable of the higher 
love. Spenser, accepting this notion of Dante's school, 
although doubtless phrasing it after Chaucer — 

... in the gentlest hearts 
Imperious love hath highest set his throne, — 

(F. Q., III., ii., 23.) 

Spenser obviously saw the analogy between its spirit 
and the spirit of Calvin's " election by grace," and so 
fused the two in one. 

The religious doctrine of the Fairie Queene is the 
resultant of this fusion, expressed partly by dramatic 
allegory, partly by direct enouncement. 

Participation in the divine love is man's goal of salva- 
tion. This love is inspired in man by the revelation of 
God as supremely beautiful, good, true. In Renaissance 
romantic fashion, after Bembo and Castiglione, this awak- 
ening of the heart to the love of God, is through human 
love for a pure woman. Her mortal beauty is, as it were, 
a mirror through which he may see immortal beauty 
darkly. 

. . . love does teach him climbe so hie. 
And lyftes him up out of the loathsome myre : 
Such immortal mirrhor, as he doth admire. 
Would rayse ones mynd above the starry skie . . . 

{Sh. Cal., X., 91-4.) 

So Prince Arthur sees in a vision the Fairie Queene, 
and loves her mortal beauty; later he will recognize 
through that her true and immortal beauty, by which she 
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In the Hymne in Honour of Beauty, the archetypal 
" patteme," or idea, is Beauty — 

That wondrous Pateme, wheresoere it bee, 
Whether in earth layd up in secret store, 
Or else in heaven, that no man may it see 
With sinful eyes, for feare it to deflore. 
Is perfect Beautie, which all men adore ; . . . 

Thereof as every earthly thing partakes 
Of more or lesse, by influence divine. 
So it more faire accordingly it makes. 
And the grosse matter of this earthly myne 
Which clotheth it thereafter doth refyne. 
Doing away the drosse which dims the light 
Of that faire beame which therein is empight. 

In the Hymne in Honour of Heavenly Beautie, this 
" Pateme " is called " Sapience," which sits in the bosom 
of God, moving all things, inspiring all things. Her love 
is infinite, but only for the elect, — 

None thereof worthy be, but those whom shee 
Vouchsafeth to her presence to receave. 
And letteth them her lovely face to see. 
Whereof such wondrous pleasures they conceave, 
And sweete contentment, that it doth bereave 
Their soule of sense, through infinite delight. 
And them transport from flesh into the spright. 

In which they see such admirable things. 
As carries them into an exstasy, &c. 

This is certainly a remarkable fusion of the Calvinistic 
doctrine of "election" and the Platonic "extasis," the 
description of which recalls the very language of Bembo's 
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is called " Gloriana," Everlasting Glory of heaven. ^ 
Meanwhile, reborn to love, who before, unregenerate. 

That ydle name of love, and lovers life, 

As losse of time, and vertue's enimy, 

I ever scomd. . . . (F. Q,, I., ix., lo.) 

he is impelled by love to pursue his ideal through service. 
He explains to Una, to whose aid he has come, his for- 
tunate presence in need — 

. . . whether he (God), through fatal deepe foresight, 

Me hither sent for cause to me unghest; 

Or that fresh bleeding wound, which day and night 

Whilome doth rancle in my riven brest. 

With forced fury following his behest. 

He hither brought . . . (lb., 7.) 

he knows not. But the apparent alternative between 
"fatal foresight," i. e,, predestination and spontaneous 
love, is only such to Arthur's imperfect knowledge. Else- 
where we are made to know the truth. Love is the agency 
by which God's foresight is carried into effect. 

Most sacred fyre, that burnest mightily 
In living brests, ykindled first above 
Emongst th' eternall spheres and lamping sky. 
And thence pourd into men, which men call Love . . . 
The fatal purpose of divine foresight 
Thou doest effect in destined descents, 
Through deepe impression of thy secret might . . . 

(F. Q,, HI., iii., 2.) 

This " fatall deepe foresight " of God is carefully dis- 
tinguished by Spenser from that other dubious deity of 
the neo-pagan Renaissance, Fate (For tuna) — so promi- 
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nent in Machiavelli's thought, for instance. Fatalism is 
for Spenser the argument of despair. It is the argument 
which, indeed, that 

. . . man of hell that calls himselfe Despayre, 

urges upon the remorseful Redcross Knight after his 
discomfiture by the Giant Orgoglio (Pride). The knight 
has failed. Why not end it all ? 

Why then doest thou, O man of sin ! desire 

To draw thy dayes forth to their last degree . . . 

Die shall all flesh. What then must needs be donne. 

Is it not better to doe willingly, 

Then linger till the glas be all out ronne? . . . 

(F. Q., I., ix., 46.) 

There can be no sin : for at best he cannot alter fate. 

. . . He, that points the Centonell his roome. 
Doth license him depart at sound of morning 

droome. . • . 
Is not his deed, whatever thing is donne 
In heaven and earth ? . . . All ends that was begonne : 
Their times in his etemall booke of fate 
Are written sure, and have their certein date. 
Who then can strive with strong necessitie? . . . 

(lb., 41-2.) 

The Redcross Knight has no answer; but Una has. In 
five trenchant lines she retomforts her champion, and 
silences the sophist: 

In heavenly mercies hast thou not a part? 

Why shouldst thou then despeire, that chosen art ? 

Where justice growes, there grows eke greater grace, 
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The which doth quench the brond of hellish smart, 
And that accurst hand-writing doth deface. 

(/&.. S3.) 
The distinction between " Fortune " 

That ... all in equall launce doth sway. 

(F. Q., III., vii., 4.) 

and Predestination electing wisely and lovingly is here 
made as clearly as it can be. I will not pretend that 
Spenser has achieved the impossible task of explaining 
how an all-merciful and all-powerful God excludes any 
from his choice ; but who has, or will, explain that ? In 
any case, Spenser's tempering of Calvinism with Platon- 
ism wonderfully softens and sweetens that austere creed. 
The temporary humiliation of the Redcross Knight is 
due to pride — failure to recognize that not himself, but 
God's grace in him, accomplishes. He cannot earn God's 
love: love is not compelled, divine love no more than 
human. Again after Chaucer, Spenser says it: — 

Ne may love be compeld by maistery ; 
For soone as maistery comes sweet Love anone 
Taketh his nimble winges, and soone away is gone. 

(F. Q., III., i., 25.) 

Love, and the grace that accompanies it, are vouch- 
safed. Nothing that we can do of ourselves will help us 
one jot. Good will and good works both are the con- 
sequences, not the causes, of redemption. That is the 
ultimate issue between Catholicism and Calvinism; and 
Spenser voices the belief of the latter in almost like 
words. Wrote Calvin (Institutes IL) : " Man has not 
freewill to do good works unless he is helped by grace, 
and that by special grace, which is given only to the elect 
by regeneration." And Spenser: 
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Ne let the man ascribe it to his skill, 
That thorough grace hatli gained victory : 
If any strength we have, it is to ill, 
But all the good is God's, both power and eke will. 

(F. Q., I., X., I.) 

Hence, the five act drama in each Book of the Faerie 
Queene: First, confident starting out; second, easy vic- 
tory over an inconsiderable foe ; third, the encounter with 
pride and defeat of the higher self; fourth, the rescue 
through Grace (Arthur) ; and, fifth, the final combat and 
triumph. Only for the first two books indeed did 
Spenser carry out this scheme rigidly, but in general 
movement and principle it is pervasive. 

It is, I think, in this eclectic and harmonizing accom- 
plishment of Spenser that his more significant " cosmo- 
politanism " is revealed. The discovery of his borrow- 
ings from other authors, English or continental, is val- 
uable, but valuable rather as indications of the assim- 
ilated ideas behind than for themselves. I will not assert 
that his harmonizing of Platonic inspiration with allegory 
— ^putting there what ought, by hypothesis, to be mys- 
tically latent there, — ^that this is good poetic method ; nor 
that his special blend of Calvinism and Platonism is a 
creed altogether to be lived by, or a system of thought 
inexpugnable. My point is that both his method and 
his conclusions are eminently illuminative of his age, and, 
therefore, eminently illuminating to the student of that 
age. It is said that he lacks the sympathetic humanity 
of Marlowe and Shakspere, and, therefore, lacks the 
essential attribute of the renaissance itself on its finer 
side. That criticism seems to me hardly discerning. 
True, he is less interested in individual men and women 
than the great dramatists; he is perhaps more interested 
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in the ideals that sway men and women. Which is the 
more valuable interest ? Well, it is the old issue between 
the Aristotelian and the Platonist, — and we are all bom 
one or the other, they say. But, why choose by exclu- 
sion? If the passionate portrayal of humanity itself is 
the essence of the renaissance, the beautiful interpreta- 
tion of humanity's ideals is its quintessence. In words 
something like Rosalind's " gentle pulpiters," — 

Spenser the Fairie Queene will write, 

Teaching all that read to know 

The quintessence of every sprite 

Poetry would in little show. 

— J, B. Fletcher. 
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ACHILLES AND ATHENE. 

When Wrath had got the main of Thetis's son 
And toward the bench, where Agamemnon sate, 
With glaring eye and shaggy breast dilate 
He made, his hand on hilt, to slay anon 
The King of men for Briseis, dearly won 
And darkly threatened, thus to close debate. 
The white-armed Here, from Olympus gate. 
Sent down Athene : there she stood and none 
Beheld, save only swift Achilles; there 
She placed her fingers on his yellow hair. 

And as he turned, astonished, to upbraid. 
Put up thy sword," she chided, " and forbear." 

And Thetis's son was silent and obeyed. 
Holding the promise of a goddess' care. 

— William Ellery Leonard, 
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IMAGES OF THE ELIZABETHAN LYRIC. 

It is one of the easiest and most natural things in the 
world to become enamored of the Elizabethan lyric ; seem- 
ingly, everyone does. One has but to glance at the his- 
tories of our literature to be convinced that the preemi- 
nence of the seventeenth century song is one of the 
apodictic and incontrovertible truths of English criti- 
cism. Nearly every poet of the time, it would appear, 
wrote lyrics, and wrote them well. We are told that even 
the patron-queen herself had a turn for lyrical composi- 
tion. The number of these songs that have come down 
to us is amazing, and of their quality no words of praise 
seem too extravagant. Indeed, the Elizabethan Age, 
taken altogether, is not only commonly denominated the 
greatest period of our mother literature, but it has even 
been placed beside the heroic period of Greek literature. 

But, although we are all worshipers at the shrine of 
the Elizabethan song, many of us are ignorant worshipers. 
There have been a perfect sea of causes assigned to the 
one very patent effect. The genesis of the Elizabethan 
lyric has been ascribed to as many and as various sources 
as a mighty river has rivulets tumbling into it. Andrew 
Lang, for instance, says that the Elizabethan songs are 
superior to any subsequent efforts in English literature 
because they are consciously written to be sung, by poets 
that were often also musicians. Hence, the lyrics of that 
time sing themselves as none since do, unless they be 
those of Bums, Moore and Scott, who also avowedly 
set their words to existing airs. Lang affirms that we 
shall regain our spontaneity of song when we regain 
our spontaneity of life, and not sooner. We shall again 
burst forth in unmitigated song when we " renew the 
freshness of life, and the joy of it." Fitz Roy Carring- 
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ton thinks that the Elizabethan lyrics are charming chiefly 
because "they represent the only perfect balance of ro- 
mance and reality, in English literature," together with 
a language that is fresh and plastic. Carrington also 
urges, with some point, that King James I. wished to 
pass for a sacred poet, and that his influence, intensified 
by the rising spirit of puritanism, operated to kill out 
the old-time humor of playfulness which naturally thrives 
about a female court. And then there are a host of 
other rivulets that have run into the stream and made it 
rich and abundant. Some of these are the revival of 
learning (including the influence of foreign models, 
mostly through current translations) ; the reformation of 
religion; the spread of printing; the sense of national 
greatness, brought into being by the really glorious defeat 
of the Spanish Armada, and by the establishment of a 
popular government in a united state; the patronage of 
the court ; and the discovery of America. However inad- 
equate these sources may seem as explanations of the 
raison d'etre of the Elizabethan lyric, certain it is that the 
bald fact is ever with us (expound it as you will) that 
the seventeenth century is sufficiently removed from our 
time to be delightfully quaint, and yet not too far distant 
to be humanly intelligible. 

I said at the very outset that the supremacy of the 
Elizabethan lyric is one of the irrepressible dicta of lit- 
erary criticism. It amounts to nothing short of critical 
heresy to deviate from this opinion, which is as old as 
Lamb. Nevertheless, at least two respectable, but re- 
doubtable, heretics have recently arisen among us; they 
are Abbey Sage Richardson and William Watson. Mr. 
Richardson says, in part: "After all, these early song 
writers do not impress us as being much in earnest in 
the tributes they pay to their Julia's and Cloe's and Sach- 
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arissa's. Is it a charm or a defect of these dainty love- 
verses that they do not sound as if they come out of the 
depths of the heart ? " In terms almost of disgust, Mr. 
Watson iterates: "With a few splendid and memorable 
exceptions, the song-writing of that period was a more or 
less universal ring of changes upon roses and violets, 
darts and flames, coral lips, ivory foreheads, snowy 
bosoms and starry eyes. The love-making seems about 
as real as that of Arcadian shepherds and shepherdesses 
on porcelain." 

Although these views, especially the latter, are, of 
course, extreme, nevertheless, it must be admitted that 
there is an undeniable tone of artificiality and insincerity 
pervading the whole lyrical product of the time. Although 
the songs possess "a natural sweetness of verse and a 
single-hearted straightforwardness of thought," still there 
is usually lacking the vital spark of heavenly flame. 
The virtues of the adored maids are too often simply 
physical and material; the spirit behind the externals is 
left untouched, unsung. Now among amatory lyrics — 
and the songs of the Elizabethan Age are nearly all 
amatory — ^it is patent to truth that those which spring 
from the most sincere hearts will smack more largely 
of originality and spontaneity than those which are bom 
of mere feigned affection. Genuine and honest emotion 
is more likely to breed natural than unnatural senti- 
ments. And thus it has seemed to me to be not without 
profit to seek to discover, from an exhaustive examina- 
tion of the principal Elizabethan songs, how far the 
images in them are unrealistic and persistent, and the con- 
ceits borrowed and recurrent. It is, thus, the desire to 
uncover some of the artificiality of the seventeenth-cen- 
tury lyrics which has led me to catalogue their fixed 
images and persistent conceits. With a full knowledge 
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of these, we are enabled to draft out the course of true 
love, as the poet of that time conceived it. 

To begin with, the lover of that stately age was usually 
pictured as a shepherd who took delight in contrasting 
his lot with that of a prince, and who was wont, very 
philosophically, to find the advantage on his own side. 
For, argued he, did not Cupid go a-htuiting in rustic field 
as well as in courtly palace ; and did he not find as plen- 
teous game in the one place as in the other? Oh! yes; 
as the lusty wag plied his arrows, the little birds in the 
neighboring trees would rejoice in merry song. Cupid 
is a wily wag and wanton, and under his ardent bom- 
bardment reason is often overcome by desire. The shep- 
herd succumbs and exchanges his love for the love of the 
rarest of maids. She is incomparable with the goddesses 
of the heavens. She outshines the sun, the moon and the 
stars ; she is fairer than Venus. To her, he clings as the 
vine to the elm; neither of the lovers realizes that love 
is blind, and love is folly ; that love is a bee that stings, 
and love is a toy. 

But what brooks it (this composite tale goes on) if love 
be blind! Is not his lady adorable as she appears over 
the dale, clad in her maidenly green? Or, in her simple 
frock of white, is she not whiter than the unshorn sheep 
that feed on yon hillside, more immaculate than the lily 
that flanks the cottage door-step? Are not her very 
hands and face similarly white ; and white, too, her brow. 
Her hair is golden, and entraps men's glances as a net. 
Her eyes sparkle from beneath her high-arched brows, 
as two twinkling stars beneath a cloud. Those eyes, 
though their hue be not designated either as blue or as 
black,* are nevertheless the repository and the epitome 

♦It is most curious that almost never, in all the Elizabethan 
lyrical poetiy, is the color of the eye specifically denominated. 
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of all that is most desirable. They are the book, whose 
ineffable rhetoric captivates the fond lover's heart. Her 
lips and cheeks are roses and cherries to the sight, but 
her lips are nectar to the taste. Orient pearls are her 
teeth, and ivory hills are her breasts. He is her servant 
and she may command him at her will. 

But love is not always requited. Love is proud — 
proud as a peacock, and because love is proud, love is 
also cruel. The birds' sweet gladness is then turned to 
moaning. If his lady spurn him, he will surely die 
(nothing in all Elizabethan literature is more certain), 
either of slow disintegration or of hasty self-murder. 

I may say, in general, that there is much tiresome 
mythology running through the lyrics. The most fre- 
quent names are Venus (who, by the way, is always 
characterized as "fair"), Cupid and Adon, Phillis and 
Daphne, Amaryllis and Thyrsis and Chloris. There is 
much fanciful bantering and pseudo-philosophical quib- 
bling concerning Wit, Free-will, Thought and Desire. 
Finally, whenever an Elizabethan poet-amorous lacks a 
monosyllabic appellative for the lady of his rhymes, or 
for any of her attributes, he invariably fills out the metre 
with the adjective " fair " — b, word which was almost as 
common as lyrical poetry itself. 

And now that my task is completed, I must confess that 
the results are more meagre than I had anticipated. I 
am persuaded that the artificiality of the Elizabethan 
lyric lies less in its borrowed images and more in the 
fundamental unrealism of its unimpassioned conceptions. 
Its very woof and fabric is too much the mere reflection 
of poetical minds, and too little the passionate outcry of 
poetic souls. Would one disclose its real artificiality, he 
must go to the work with a discriminating intellect, coun- 
ter-poised by a genuine feeling for the lyric quality. But 
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even a mere linguistic study, such as the present, to be 

complete, should be carried back to the classical, the 

Spanish, the Italian, and the French literatures. It would 

then be discovered, I trust, that many a characteristic 

Elizabethan conceit had found first utterance underneath 

a southern sky. 

— Armour Caldwell. 



FOR STUDY OF THE ACTED DRAMA. 

The October number of the Bookman contains an 
article by Professor Brander Matthews on A Museum- 
Gallery for the Drama, A nucleus for such a gallery, 
which the article favors, was established some years ago 
at Columbia. A skilful scene-painter in France con- 
structed in colors a model of a French mediaeval stage, 
following in his work three existing MSS. of the mys- 
tery acted at Valenciennes in 1547. Each of these MSS. 
contains a picture of the platform upon which the pas- 
sion play was performed. This model, constructed from 
the three illustrations as a basis of authority, reveals the 
salient peculiarities of the French mediaeval stage far 
more satisfactorily than can any facsimiles of the draw- 
ings. By permission of the French authorities a copy of 
this model was made and brought to Columbia. 

The article concludes with the following summary: 
" Such a museum-gallery would stand in the same rela- 
tion to the arts of the drama that the Avery Library of 
Columbia University stands to the arts of the architect, 
the decorator and the landscape artist. It would be im- 
mediately useful, however incomplete it might be at first ; 
and its utility would increase with the years. It ought 
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to be established here in New York, partly because the 
Becks collection is here, and partly because New York 
is, perhaps, the city of all the world which affords the 
richest material for the study of the acted drama. Once 
established, it would be sure to receive a succession of 
gifts of every sort; and its establishment now would 
reflect instant honour upon a donor keen-eyed enough to 
understand the necessity for it. The members of the 
dramatic profession are noted for their generosity; and 
perhaps one of them will be moved to seize this oppor- 
timity to honour their calling." 



FAR AND NEAR. 

My mind, bold voyageur, doth wander seas 
Tempestuous, adventure distant lands. 
Nor ever take its ease 
With placid, dreamless eyes and folded hands. 

My mind doth touch new ports, meet alien sails, 
Hear the strange tongues of them who also roam. 
Yet when each dear day pales. 
My heart, content in love, abideth close at home. 

— Emery Pottle. 
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DISSERTATIONS IN ENGLISH. 

The number of dissertations published under the direc- 
tion of the Department of English is not as yet formid- 
able; but, when those already accepted and those nearly 
finished are added to the list, the showing for the past 
six years will be very creditable. Miss Katherine Jack- 
son's Outlines of the Literary History of Colonial Penn- 
sylvania is now in type, and will soon be issued. It is 
a clear account of a phase of our literary development 
which no general historian of American literature, not 
even Professor Tyler, has been able to treat in great 
detail. Dr. Henrietta E. Moore's somewhat similar dis- 
sertation on the interesting literary history of New York 
City during the early decades of the last century has not 
yet gone to the printers, but will follow Miss Jackson's 
without great delay. There are two other dissertations on 
American topics, one of which, Miss Loshe's interesting 
study of the beginnings of American fiction, is far ad- 
vanced and the other, Mr. Goddard's study of special 
phases of New England transcendentalism, is practically 
completed. If to these, and to Dr. Leonard's thesis shortly 
to be mentioned, we add the three or four dissertations on 
American literature that are in a less forward state, we 
are warranted in believing that in a comparatively short 
period the number of contributions to the study of Amer- 
ican literary history due to the Department's activity will 
amount to at least a dozen. 

This increased attention to American literature has not 
involved any diminution of interest in English literature, 
or in that portion of it which a distinguished member of 
the faculty prefers to denominate " British " literature. 
Professor Tucker's account of the evolution of satirical 
poetry in England is practically ready for printing, and 
will take its place beside Dr. Erskine's well received vol- 
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ume on The Elizabethan Lyric. Miss Barnette Miller's 
dissertation on the relations of Leigh Hunt with Byron, 
Shelley and Keats, Miss Ball's study of Scott as a critic 
and Mr. F. W. Roe's similar study of Carlyle are well 
advanced, and Mr. Nason is working steadily on his 
edition of a play of Shirley's. There are also two disser- 
tations under way dealing with Old English topics, and 
there are several students who have already begun, or 
are nearly ready to begin, work upon more specifically 
British themes. 

Dr. William Ellery Leonard's Byron and Byronism in 
America (Boston, 1905) is the latest dissertation actually 
published under the auspices of the Department. It is 
a very scholarly study of a phase of the history of our 
poetical achievements, which is perhaps more curious and 
interesting than important in its relations with the general 
history of American literature, but is distinctly important 
when the relations of American with British literature 
are considered. It is also a valuable contribution to the 
history of the Byronic vogue, and incidentally contains 
not a little good criticism of Byron and serves as a guide 
to the mass of literature dealing with the poet. It is 
marred by careless proof-reading, but Dr. Leonard makes 
amends by his successful avoidance of a dry-as-dust style, 
which is something of a feat in a dissertation the main 
materials of which had to be drawn from the works of 
forgotten poetasters. Dr. Leonard, who is now working 
on the revised edition of Worcester's Dictionary, has been 
properly gratified of late by the receipt of a letter from 
his former instructor. Professor Biilbring, of Bonn, in 
which his dissertation was warmly praised. Other Ger- 
man scholars of note have also expressed their interest 
in the study, and, as copies are sent out, it will doubtless 
attract more and more attention in this country. 
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WORDSWORTH. 

Let us remember him. Our pallid days 
Flash into brazen flare of tropic sun, 
But the calm light of his clear stars is gone, 

And very weary are our works and ways. 

Upon no lips of man lives perfect praise 
And perfect speech is unremembered — 
Oh, ere the latest flower of song be dead, 
Name once again that high immortal head. 

In shadow of the everlasting hills, 
In austere starlight, in the vocal wood 
He found the sources of enduring good, 
The immemorial miracle that fills 
The heart with gladness, far above the thrills 
Of passion ; these were his, and more than these, 
Man's simple speech and richer silences. 
And the great nation's greater destinies. 

His was the peace we shall not find again. 
The poet's crown without its bitter thorns, 
And his earth's daily resurrection moms 
In which he dreamed not any hint of pain — 
Remember him in love, deep love, though vain, 
For, far from our wild passions, hopes and fears. 
The hills enfold him with his sacred peers. 
The great-souled singers, bom in happier years. 

— Ludwig Lewisohn, 
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THE MEN'S ENGLISH GRADUATE CLUB. 

The Men's English Graduate Club organized for the 
year on October 6. B. W. Stair was elected president; 
W. L. Myers, secretary and treasurer ; and John G. Bow- 
man, E. A. Ingraham and E. S. Bates, with the president 
and secretary ex officio, members of the executive com- 
mittee. After the election, plans for the year were dis- 
cussed. 

A brief account of other meetings of the club, which 
have not previously been mentioned in The Record, fol- 
lows : Professor J. B. Fletcher, Department of Compara- 
tive Literature, read a paper, April 14, entitled Spenser, 
the Cosmopolitan Poet, Professor J. E. Spingam, also 
of the Department of Comparative Literature, followed 
Professor Fletcher with an address on Comparative Lit- 
erature as a Battle-Cry, 

The subject for discussion. May 5, was Methods of 
Obtaining Interest in Courses in English Composition, 
The speakers were Charles Galwey, E. L. Bradsher, F. 
G. Fox and Professor G. R. Carpenter. After the recess, 
attention was turned to the problem of promoting a 
closer intimacy between the graduate students of the 
various departments of Columbia University. W. B. 
Guthrie and F. H. Hankins, both of the Economics Club, 
V. A. C. Henmon of the Philosophy and Psychology 
Clubs, and E. K. Graham spoke on this subject. Occa- 
sional joint meetings of the several graduate clubs were 
favored. 

The last meeting of the club for the spring. May 19, 
was a banquet. Professor W. P. Trent, toast-master 
for the evening, called in turn upon Professors Brander 
Matthews, G. R. Carpenter, W. A. Neilson, W. T. Brew- 
ster, F. T. Baker and upon Dr. C. M. Hathaway, Jr., A. 
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H. Nason, president of the club, John G. Bowman and 
H. G. Paul, all of whom responded. 

Mr. Henry Holt, one of the oldest publishers in New 
York City, addressed the club, October 27, upon The 
Commercialisation of Literature. After his address, in 
response to questions, he discussed many details of the 
publishing business and of the relation of the publisher to 
the author. The main portion of Mr. Holt's paper ap- 
pears in the Atlantic Monthly for November. 

The topic for discussion, November 10, was The Rec- 
reation of a Scholar. The speakers were John G. Bow- 
man, W. P. Wharton, Charles Galwey and Professor G. 
R. Carpenter. 

MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

Dr. William EUery Leonard is the author of three son- 
nots which appeared in the Atlantic Monthly for July. 

Dr. H. D. Gray, A.M., '98, and late of the University 
of Texas, is now instructor in English at Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr., University. 

David Klein is the author of A Contribution to the 
Bibliography of the Mediaeval Drama in Modern Lan- 
guage Notes for November. 

William B. Parker, lecturer in the Department of 
English, is co-editor with Jonas Viles, of the University 
of Missouri, of a new volume entitled Letters c^id Ad- 
dresses of Thomas Jefferson. (The Unit Books.) 

Representative Essays on the Theory of Style is the 
title of a new volume chosen and arranged by Professor 
William T. Brewster, Barnard College. The book is 
designed for practical use in college classes, the aim 
being to present the art rather than the history of style 
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or the historical view of the theory of style. The volume 
contains an introduction dealing with the problems of 
style, together with notes and questions, for the aid of 
students. (The Macmillan Company.) 

The June number of Modern Philology contains an 
article by K. C. M. Sills entitled References to Dante in 
Seventeenth Century English Literature. Mr. Sills also 
contributed to Modern Language Notes for June a note 
on Dante's Cato. 

Mr. William Poel, one of the most active members of 
the English Elizabethan Stage Society and an expert of 
distinction on the Elizabethan stage, will lecture at Co- 
lumbia November 28. Mr. Poel will be in America 
during November and December. 

K. C. M. Sills has resigned his position as lecturer in 
the Department of English in order to give his time to 
graduate study. His position has been filled by Emery 
Pottle, A.B., Amherst, who, for the past four years, has 
been engaged in magazine work in New York City. 

Ernest S. Bates was appointed fellow in the Depart- 
ment of English for the present year. Mr. Bates received 
the degree of B.A. from the University of Michigan in 
1902 and the degree of M.A. from the same institution 
in 1903. He was instructor in English at Oberlin Col- 
lege, 1903-5. 

Dr. William W. Lawrence will read a paper before the 
Modem Language Association at Haverford College in 
December entitled. Structure and Interpretation of the 
Widsith. Dr. Lawrence has now in preparation a volume 
of Anglo-Saxon Lyrics, which will appear in the Albion 
series. (Ginn & Co.) 

Professor W. P. Trent is the author of a new volume 
entitled Greatness in Literature. The book contains 
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eight " papers," or rather literary addresses, the subjects 
of which are as follows : The Question of "Greatness in 
Literature " ; A Word for the Smaller Authors and for 
Popular Judgment; The Aims and Methods of Literary 
Study; Criticism and Faith; Literature and Science; 
Teaching Literature; Some Remarks on Modern Book- 
Burning; and The Love of Poetry. In a review of the 
volume The Evening Post (New York) says : " This col- 
lection of papers is uncommonly readable ; it is full of a 
thorough love of the best in literature ; it is marked by a 
considerable shrewdness of judgment in matters where- 
upon it is both easy and popular to go astray into the 
emotional ; and it is guided by a native bias toward the best 
academic authority, which, if not of the profoundest doc- 
trinal grounding, yet finds lucid, sincere, coherent ex- 
pression. There is, too, a good deal of piquancy in Mr. 
Trent's humor, as, for example, where he remarks with 
feeling that * it is not easy to teach the delights of poetry 
to superior young persons who, with the wide knowledge 
of human life derived from afternoon teas or the football 
field, think of one as merely a harmless old fool.' " 
(Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York.) 

Ferris Greenslet, Ph.D., 'oo, has written a new and 
readable life of James Russell Lowell. Dr. Greenslet 
has been at special pains to make clear the chronology of 
Lowell's life, to relate all the phases of his many-sided 
activity to the essential character of the man, and to 
give the reader a sense of his personal quality and flavor. 
He makes Lowell, so far as possible, tell his own story 
in brief extracts from his correspondence. Also many 
pages from Lowell's note-books and journals are printed 
here for the first time. Dr. Greenslet, it will be remem- 
bered, is the associate editor of the Atlantic Monthly and 
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is the author of a biography of Walter Pater. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) 

The following graduate students in English and Com- 
parative Literature have been appointed to the positions 
stated: N. Waring Barnes, A.M., '05, instructor in 
English, Ohio Wesleyan University ; Gertrude E. Ballard, 
A.M., '05, instructor, Vassar College ; Frances C. Berke- 
ley, A.M., '04, instructor. University of Wisconsin ; Eliza- 
beth A. Colton, A.M., '05, instructor, Wellesley College; 
C. S. Duncan, scholar in English, '05, assistant professor, 
Ohio State University ; Fred G. Fox, A.M., '05, instruc- 
tor, University of Illinois; Edward K. Graham, A.M., 
'03, assistant professor. University of North Carolina; 
Katherine Jackson, graduate student, 'o3-'o5, instruc- 
tor, Mt. Holyoke College; David Klein, A.M., '04, in- 
structor. College of the City of New York ; Charles Law- 
son, A.M., '04, instructor. The Cutler School; Dabney 
Lipscomb, graduate student, 'o4-'o5, professor. State In- 
dustrial Institute and College, Columbus, Mississippi; 
Henrietta E. Moore, Ph.D., '05, professor. University of 
Idaho ; Arthur H. Nason, graduate student, '03-05, in- 
structor. New York University ; Harry G. Paul, graduate 
student, '04-05, assistant professor. University of Illi- 
nois; B. W. Stair, graduate student, 'o4-'o5, instructor. 
College of the City of New York ; Edwin C. Upton, A.M., 
'02, professor, St. Stephens College; A. F. Westcott, 
scholar in English, 'o4-'o5, tutor. Teachers College; 
Samuel L. Wolff, A.M., '96, assistant professor, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee; F. W. Roe, graduate student, 
*03-'o5, instructor. University of Wisconsin. 
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The English Graduate Record is published by the 
graduate students in English at Columbia University. It 
aims to chronicle important facts in English graduate life 
in the university and in the careers of the students after 
leaving. To this end it asks support of the members of 
the group and invites contributions for publication, such 
as essays, papers, verse, and notes of professional work. 

With the exception of Number 5, past issues of the 
Record are exhausted. Subscriptions may be entered 
and single copies purchased at the University Press Book 
Store, West Hall. All communications should be ad- 
dressed to The English Graduate Record, Columbia 
University, New York City. 
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A STUDY OF SHAKSPERE'S STAGE. 

Regarding some features of the Elizabethan stage, such 
as the absence of any front or drop curtain, critics are 
pretty well agreed; but I doubt seriously whether it is 
possible with the data now at our command to determine 
the exact construction and arrangement of the stage. 
Theater building was for England a new art, stimulated 
by the wonderful popularity of the drama. We should, 
therefore, expect rapid changes and improvements. More- 
over, in considering the stage directions, we must remem- 
ber that it is hardly probable that all theaters were con- 
structed after the same model, a consideration that many 
writers seem entirely to overlook. Such a state of affairs 
must make us examine carefully the directions given. 
The " curtain," for example, is a very Protean term. 

Remembering these provisos, we may perhaps assume 
that the stage was built in some such manner as the fol- 
lowing: A large platform, exposed on three sides to the 
audience, extended into the pit. There was no front cur- 
tain to be dropped at the end of each act. The stage, 
which was usually strewn with rushes,* might be either 
movable or immovable. In the houses used both for plays 
and for bull fights and bear baitings the stage was, of 
course, movable, to afford on occasion a free arena. In 



* Second Henry IV., V., v., i. 
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most of the theaters, about two-thirds of the way back on 
the stage, stood two pillars, one on each side, supporting 
what was technically known as " the heavens," a small 
hood of tile and lead, which afforded the actors a partial 
protection from the weather. On either side of the rear 
of the stage was a door leading back to the dressing or 
tiring rooms. Above these doors extended the balcony. 
Some critics have held that the front of the stage, that is, 
the part projecting beyond the pillars into the pit, was 
used to designate an outdoor scene, and that the back 
stage, that is, back of these pillars, was the conventional 
place for representing an indoor scene. That such was 
the invariable rule is easily disproved by the many in- 
stances of knocking at the door of the tiring room, as if 
it were the entrance to a house or the gate of a city, and 
by the conversations carried on between those without 
and those within. But, in some instances, probably, the 
front of the stage did represent an exterior, and some 
part of the back an interior. 

I have purposely left this last statement somewhat in- 
definite; for regarding the arrangement of the back of 
the stage there exists no general agreement. Some critics 
believe that between these pillars hung curtains, to be 
parted or closed as occasion demanded. Behind these 
closed curtains preparations could be made for the next 
scene, while without a stage was left clear for some Will 
Kemp to play his part as a clown. Such an arrangement 
is possessed of obvious disadvantages. Since the stage 
was open on three sides to the audience, the drawing of 
the curtain would cut off the view of the back of the stage 
only for those directly in front. The sides of this rear 
stage would be left exposed to the audience unless we 
imagine two additional curtains. 

Another possible arrangement, one liable to less objec- 
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tion, is this: At the back of the stage, beneath the bal- 
cony, was a room open on the side towards the audience. 
This room was generally concealed by curtains, which 
could be drawn apart on occasion, and was flanked on 
either side by a stage door. Such an arrangement per- 
mits a complete concealment of the back of the stage ; it 
affords a better representation of a cave or a tomb ; and 
it dispenses with the back arras which the advocates of 
the first arrangement commonly add to facilitate the 
staging of such passages as the casket scene in The Mer- 
chant of Venice. 

Whether the balcony extended across the entire back of 
the stage, we cannot determine with certainly. Judging 
from the number of actors frequently shown in the bal- 
cony and from some exterior evidence, such as the pic- 
ture from the title page of William Alabastor's Latin 
tragedy Roxana, London, 1632, I should be inclined to 
say that it did. Probably, too, it jutted out a little over 
the stage. That it could be, and on occasion was, shut 
off by a curtain, is shown by a passage in Henry VIII* 
In The Taming of the Shrew Shakspere introduced Sly 
as an audience and seated him in the balcony. Later, 
when it is needed for the purposes of the play. Sly disap- 
pears, an instance which strengthens the generally ac- 
cepted theory that when the balcony was not required for 
the performance of the play it might be used by the 
audience. This part of the stage served a variety of pur- 
poses: frequently it represented the walls of a city;t 
sometimes the second story of a dwelling ;^ J the pulpit 
from which Brutus and Antony address the Roman mob ; 
or the hill from which Pindarus reports the progress of 
the battle. 



♦ v., ii., 34, t Third Henry, VI., vii., 17 sq. 

t Richard II., Ill, ii. 
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The passing of actors back and forth between the bal- 
cony and the main stage was of frequent occurrence. Of 
course this change was usually made by the actors disap- 
pearing for a moment and then reappearing through one 
of the rear doors. In Titus Andronicus occur ho less 
than a dozen directions for such a change of position. In 
King Johnf Arthur leaps from the wall and is later found 
dead from the injuries of the fall. After Cleopatra and 
her maids have taken refuge in the " monument," as 
Shakspere calls it, Antony's guard lift their dying master 
up to his mistress,* an instance which enables us to form, 
perhaps, juster views of its distance from the stage. 
Whether the dimib show in A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, Hamlet, and Pericles was presented here or not 
we cannot be positive. Taking every thing into consid- 
eration, I am inclined to believe this the most probable 
place. _ 

Though we may not be sure of the exact location of 
the curtain, instances of Shakspere's uses of this division 
of the stage are so numerous and so obvious as scarcely 
to need recalling. Hid behind the arras, Polonius meets 
his death ; Lear sought shelter from the storm in a hovel ; 
the valiant Sir John Falstaff often found here a conve- 
nient retreat ; back of the arras are discovered " Ferdi- 
nand and Miranda playing at chess." The numerous 
caves, such as the one in Timon and that in Cymbeline, 
were probably represented by this curtained room. Prob- 
ably, too, though we have pretty good evidence that some 
sort of a tent was occasionally erected on the Shaksperian 
stage, the audience was willing to accept a scene when 
the curtains were half parted, as the disclosure of a view 
into a tent, such a one, for example, as that of Brutus, 



* IV., iii., 109. t IV., IS, 37- 
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from which the actors pass back and forth in the fourth 
act of Julius Caesar. 

" This hawthome-break shall be our tyring-house," di- 
rected Peter Quince, actor by royal appointment. To 
the tiring rooms of the Elizabethan theater two doors 
opened from the opposite sides of the rear of the stage. 
Frequent direction is given for two actors or two oppos- 
ing parties to enter simultaneously from these opposite 
doors. Such an arrangement is most frequently em- 
ployed in the historical plays where, for example, the 
English forces enter at one door and the French at the 
other. Now and then a conversation is carried on be- 
tween one actor behind the closed door and another out- 
side, that is, on the stage.* Many noises, such as the 
sounds of battle, the cry of a pack of hounds, and distant 
shouting, so common in the modem theater, were in 
vogue in the Elizabethan times and issued from this re- 
gion back of the visible stage. 

In the floor of the stage was a trap. Though it has 
been generally assumed that this trap was placed well 
towards the front, the nine or ten instances I have found 
do not substantiate such a belief. On the contrary, by 
their easy classification into scenes dealing with the inter- 
ment of the dead, or as representing the supernatural, 
these illustrations emphasize the advisability of placing 
the trap as far as possible from the audience. We see a 
second advantage in locating the trap well towards the 
rear : there must have been some connection between the 
rooms back of the stage and this cellerage, as when the 
Ghost in Hamlet is heard from different places. Natur- 
ally this distance was not lengthened unnecessarily. 

As the Elizabethan play houses were not illuminated. 



♦ Comedy of Errors, III., i. 
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since the performances were usually held in the afternoon, 
special references to lights are fairly numerous. The old 
custom of employing a torch-bearer was frequently used 
to indicate an out-door scene at night. Now and then, 
to aid in designating the time, the actors are directed to 
enter dressed for the night and bearing candles. 

The statement commonly accepted that the Shaksperian 
stage was pretty bare in comparison with its modem suc- 
cessor, is quite true. It was not, however, so bare as is 
generally believed; and the absence of stage furniture 
was not due to a lack of ingenuity on the part of the 
stage carpenter. To prove that Shakspere occasionally 
made use of spectacular effects, we may cite the fifth act 
of Cymbaline* where Jupiter descends in thunder and 
lightning, seated on the back of an eagle. A few lines 
farther on we are told that he ascends, and the marble 
pavement closes. Again, I can see no reason for refusing 
to take literally Maria's direction to Sir Toby,t " get into 
the box-tree, for Malvolio is coming." Benedick says 4 
" I will hide myself in this arbor " ; and later the direc- 
tions plainly indicate that he speaks from that retreat. 
Several passages call for a bank upon which one or more 
of the characters may rest. Here we may notice, too, the 
significant passage in Richard III where Richmond and 
Richard successively enter and pitch their tents on the 
opposite sides of the stage.§ 

Such, in general, are the larger features of the staging. 
Before we consider some of these more in detail, we may 
well notice what the plays tell us about actors and acting. 
Whoever has spent four hours watching a modem pro- 
duction of Hamlet will appreciate the difference in the 



♦ IV., iv., 91. t Twelfth Night, II., v., 15. 

t Much Ado, II., iii., 45. § IV., iii. 
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time consumed by such a performance and " the two hours 
traffic of our stage." In Henry VIII, also, the prologue 
promises, 

" I'll undertake to see away their shilling 
Richly in two short hours," 

a passage which incidentally alludes to the price of 
admission. 

To about a fourth of Shakspere's thirty odd plays are 
joined prologues, with manifestly no fixed rule for their 
use. Speaking broadly, the prologue was the forerunner 
of the synopsis of the drama found on the modem theater 
program, apprising the audience of the plot. Sometimes 
the first speech of the drama supplies the place of the 
prologue;* occasionally the closing speech serves as an 
epilogue.f Generally the speaker of the prologue was 
clad in black, though he sometimes assumes a fantastic 
costume.J Now and then the dramatist seems dissat- 
isfied with a single prologue, and even goes so far as to 
prefix a speech for the chorus to each of the separate acts. 
Probably the greatest diversity in the use of the prologue 
is that foimd in Pericles, where the speaker represents 
Gower. In addition to entering at the beginning of each 
act and at the end of the play, he also appears before a 
scene in the middle of one of the acts. Generally the 
epilogue begged excuse and favor for the play. The cus- 
tom of bringing on a dancer in the epilogue finds a good 
illustration in the Second Part of Henry IV, where the 
actor assures the audience that when his legs are tired, he 
will bid them good-night. Last of all, the actors knelt 
down and offered a prayer for the reigning sovereig^.§ 

That boys should act the parts of women and girls, nat- 

♦ Troilus and Cressida. t Timon. 

t Second Henry VL § Epilogue, Second Henry IV. 
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urally suggests itself as the first and greatest difference 

between the actors of the age of Elizabeth and those of 

to-day. I, for one, cannot help feeling that we owe many 

of Shakspere most charming dramas, such as Twelfth 

Night, to this acting of women's parts by boys. We note 

a touch of humor, a little grim, perhaps, when Cleopatra 

complains that* 

"Antony 

Shall be brought drunken forth ; and I shall see 

Some squeaking Qeopatra boy my greatness." 

One is interested in trying to form some idea of the 
number of supernumeraries employed as citizens, sol- 
diers, and courtiers. Some of the more spectacular 
scenes, such as the coronation of Anne Bullin, fill the 
stage with a crowd of at least twenty-five or thirty people. 
To the modem theater-goer this may seem a small num- 
ber ; but it is sufficiently large to induce one to take with 
a grain of allowance Shakspere's apology ,t 

" Oh for the pity, we shall much disgrase 
With four or five most vile and ragged foils, 
Right ill-disposed in broil rediculous. 
The name of Agincourt." 

Whether many of the parts were written to fit the per- 
sonal appearance or disposition of the actors of the com- 
pany, we cannot determine. We do know that some parts 
were inserted to give place and prominence to certain 
actors, sometimes almost at the expense of the integral 
unity of the play itself. Shakspere probably created Peter 
in Romeo and Juliet to afford a suitable part for Will 
Kemp, a popular jester of the time. Be this adaptation 
of parts to suit the characters as it may, we have definite 
pictures of some of the Shaksperian creations. Sir An- 



* v., ii., 220 t Henry V., Prologue to Act IV. 
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drew Aguecheek's legs are very slim, and his hair very 
straight, "like flax," Sir Toby says. Helena and Hermia 
are as opposite in stature as in disposition. But in this 
connection one instinctively thinks of Sir John, who, if 
shorn of his bulk, would loose the greater part of his 
interest. 

We have noted above how the stage was exposed on 
three sides to an audience that crowded close to the 
actors. Naturally such a throng, reenforced by the dan- 
dies on the stage, forced the dramatist to rely less upon 
pictorial representation and more on declamation. Some- 
times an entrance had to be cleared for the prologue 
before the play could begin. You will recall how Hamlet, 
when he instructs the players, places almost his entire 
emphasis on the declamation. 

One marked feature of modem stagedom was especially 
emphasized in the Shaksperian drama — ^the marriage of 
music with the actor's art. We may rejoice that Shaks- 
pere lived when England was undergoing a remarkable 
outburst of song. To this national love of music, per- 
haps, we owe some twenty songs scattered through his 
plays. In some instances the song was written for a 
single voice ; but frequently it was arranged for several. 
Amiens sings the first stanza of Under the Greenwood 
Tree, and all the foresters join in the second. Twelfth 
Night affords us one of the best illustrations of this ming- 
ling of music with the drama. The musicians play for 
Orsino; the clown sings; Sir Toby, Feste, and Sir An- 
drew sing a catch; again, music for the Duke. Subse- 
quently the clown sings three more songs. 

Still more numerous and varied are the directions for 
instrumental music. In Elizabethan times the orchestra 
played soft music while Bassanio was making his choice 
of caskets, very much as it does to-day. The passing of 
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time between acts was indicated by music. The various 
directions for " Trumpet," " Flourish," " Tucket," " Sen- 
net," " Alarum," " Short Alarum," and " Sound for Re- 
treat " are rather confusing. Perhaps it is sufficient to 
note that such variations exist, most of them intended 
for the trumpet or comet. A sennet usually indicated 
the arrival of a king, and a tucket a call to arms. Horns 
and trumpets, drums, tabors and pipes, lutes and haut- 
boys, in a word, nearly all the musical instruments com- 
mon to the time were used in the presentation of these 
dramas. 

The greater use of music and of dancing in the Shaks- 
perian plays than in the so-called legitimate drama of 
to-day may be due in part to the fact that the drama was 
not then so sharply divided as it is at present. We should 
assign to the vaudeville and musical stage many things 
included in the Shaksperian plays. In at least a dozen 
dramas are given directions for a dance, varying from 
the simple jig of the clown to some very elaborate pres- 
entations. In these dances good use was made of the 
orchestra. Space is lacking to describe in detail the 
mask of the Amazons in Tinton of Athens, or the dance 
during the vision of Queen Catherine with its very elab- 
orate details, or the robust performance of the salters, 
none of whom jumped less than twelve feet, as given in 
the Winter's Tale. Judging from the description, we 
must believe this last named dance was a pretty rough 
affair. 

No doubt the jumping of the salters brought generous 
applause from the audience, for the Englishman always 
has and probably always will, glory in feats of strength 
and skill. We know that such contests as the wrestling 
match in As You Like It were far from child's play ; and 
that when Macbeth cries, " Lay on Macduff," he chal- 
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lenges his rival to a duel where the blows were hard and 
fast, and skilfully given. 

As we should naturally expect, the numerous dramas 
of blood have influenced Shakspere, especially in his 
earlier work. Then, too, the historical plays are inher- 
ently a record of lives risked and lost in the battle for 
supremacy. The wounding of men and their entrance 
woimded is so common as to require little more than 
simple mention. Such a spectacle as the blinding of 
Glocester, however it may have affected the Elizabethans, 
seems to most of us too revolting for representation on 
the stage. We do not know with what degree of realism 
were represented such acts as Aaron's chopping off Titus 
Andronicus's hand. Few of us should care to see acted 
such passages as the following :* 

" Come, brother, take a head, 
And in this hand the other will I bear. 
Bear thou my hand, sweet wench, between thy teeth." 

In the disposition of the dead bodies Shakspere had to 
solve a problem unknown to the modem dramatist, who 
may drop a curtain almost at will. In those times the 
bodies had to be carried away, and the dramatist was 
forced to give some reason for the removal. Shakspere's 
greatest triumph over this difficulty is the impressive 
death march in Hamlet, The Danish Prince lugs the 
body of the murdered Polonius from the stage, declaring 
that he intends to hide it beneath the stairway. The dis- 
posal of Percy Hotspur's body seems to me especially in- 
genious and illustrates how well Shakspere made the most 
of his material. Hotspur is lying dead on the battle field, 
when Sir John enters, shoulders the corpse, and starts off,. 

* III., i., 201. 
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declaring that he will have proof that he has slain the 
rebel leader. 

But if the manager of this comparatively crude theater 
paid nothing for a drop-curtain and little for stage-set- 
ting, he spent a goodly sum for costumes. Gorgeous and 
splendid as many of these costumes were, however, they 
were chosen with little regard for their fitness to repro- 
duce the dress of the age or nation represented. Though 
it is true that the tawny Moor who came as Portia's 
suitor was striking enough in his suit of white, such inci- 
dents are the exception. The Roman mob in Julius 
Caesar is as thoroughly English in its dress as in its dis- 
position. Repeated references are made both in this 
play and in Coriolanus to the mobile vulgus casting up 
their caps. 

Several references, however, both in the text and in the 
stage directions, indicate that while the stage-managers 
gave practically no attention to historical accuracy, they 
did pay considerable to the reproduction of appropriate 
contemporary costumes. In support of this statement we 
may cite Biondello's description of Petruchio, who is 
coming to claim his bride;* the reapers, mentioned in 
the Tempest, "^ who enter properly habited; Henry the 
Eighth, appearing as a shepherd \X the gorgeous corona- 
tion of Anne Bullin; and the dance in Merry Wives,% 
where Falstaff is ptmished. 

For scenes of mourning the actors were clad in black. 
Hamlet's *' inky coat " is inseparable in our conception 
of him. When Cleon shows Pericles the supposed tomb 
of Marianna, the stricken father " makes lamentation and 
puts on sack-cloth."|| The followers of a great house 



* The Taming of the Shrew, III., ii., 42. t IV., i., 134. 

1 1., iv., 62 § Merry Wives, V., L, 57- II V., 4, 23. 
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were designated, just as in the world beyond stagedom, 
by their master's livery. Richard enters " with his serv- 
ing men in blue coats" ;* and a little later his enemy Win- 
chester follows with " his serving men in tawny suits." 
In a number of other instances Shakspere has prescribed 
the color of the garments. Sometimes the costumes are 
" marvellously ill favored." Glocester and Buckingham 
come on the stage in " rotten armor."t 

It is interesting to mark how Shakspere makes re- 
peated references to the different articles of dress and 
sometimes uses them to strengthen the plot of the drama. 
Henry V exchanges gloves with Williams, who later on 
recognizing his own in Fluellen's cap, promptly boxes 
the Welshman's ear; and serious trouble is averted only 
by Henry's confession of the circumstances of the ex- 
change. But by far the best illustration is that of the 
handkerchief in Othello, an instance showing most won- 
derfully what good use Shakspere could make of his ma- 
terial. One finds a surprisingly large number of refer- 
ences to the little accessories of dress, illustrating how 
well Shakspere provides for what is technically known 
as stage business. 

The absence of scenery on the Elizabethan stage must 
have compelled Shakspere to rely largely upon costumes 
for his spectacular effects. Henry VIII calls for a 
greater display of costumes than does any other of the 
dramas rightly or wrongly ascribed to Shakspere. Such 
scenes as the baptism of Elizabeth and, more especially, 
the coronation of Anne, required a considerable number 
of actors and supernumeraries and afforded a chance for 
the most elaborate costuming the management could 
afford. 

The use of things visible on the stage has a great value 

* First Henry VI., I., iii., i sq. "f Richard III., III., v., i. 
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in holding the audience. Whatever other purpose the 
conventional " valuable papers " may serve, they are the 
visible incarnation of the prize for which the villain and 
the hero are contending. It is quite true that these arti- 
cles are often mentioned in the original stories ; but such 
an admission does not necessarily invalidate the statement 
that Shakspere introduced them because he felt that they 
were good dramatic material. 

Of all such ocular aids for the spectator the letter is 
perhaps the most common. Shakspere has left us hardly 
a play that does not make use of this device. In the rep- 
resentation of these letters the seal was, for stage reasons, 
made rather prominent. Instances of other important 
papers are numerous. On the whole I should say that 
Shakspere has introduced them oftener himself than he 
has taken them from his sources. Much of what has just 
been said of the use of letters is equally applicable to the 
employment of rings and jewels of various kinds, chains, 
bracelets, and other ornaments. The stage business was 
further aided by the custom of giving money for services 
rendered and in sign of friendship. This practice aids the 
business both by the act of giving and receiving and by 
the many responses the bestowal may elicit. Viola, re- 
jecting the proflFered reward, says, " My master, not my- 
self, lacks recompense." Feste, considering that whence 
two coins have come may follow a third, continues his 
admirable fooling. Eating and drinking scenes, numer- 
ous in Shakspere, aid in furnishing stage business. 
Sometimes the scene gives us the air of free life " under 
the greenwood tree " ; or the feeling that the land is en- 
chanted, as when Ariel, by flapping his wings, causes the 
banquet to disappear ;* or it may thrill us with Macbeth's 
terror on beholding the blood-stained Banquo seated in 

♦ Tempest, III., iii., i8. 
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the midst of the revelry. Comedy and tragedy alike are 
furthered by this stage business. Petruchio throws the 
meat about the room ; and Timon bids his guests uncover 
the dishes of warm water. 

Whether the introduction of animals upon the stage 
adds anything to the verasimilitude of the scene, we may 
perhaps question ; though all would agree that " the grisly 
beast that lion height by name " adds mightily to the 
humor. We have mentioned before the spectacle of Jove 
descending on the back of an eagle. Dogs were some- 
times introduced on the Elizabethan stage. In the Tem- 
pest occur these curious directions:* "A noise of hunters 
heard. Enter divers Spirits in shapes of dogs and hounds 
and hunt them [Stephano and his companions] about." 
Antigones, in abandoning Perdita to her fate, does so 
because, as the folio puts it,t " He is persued by a bears, f 

In this study of stage effects I have been unable to 
determine how realistic were the representations of 
storms. In the Tempest the directions readij "A tem- 
pestuous noise of thunder and lightning heard." For rep- 
resenting thunder, Ben Jonson tells us, it was customary 
to use a drum. Possibly the lightning was some kind of 
fireworks, which the Elizabethans used so frequently that 
we wonder how the inflammable play-houses ever escaped 
destruction. Sometimes characters came on the stage in 
wet garments. In Much Ado Borachio says:§ "Stand 
thee close under this pent-house, for it drizzles rain." 

The property room was, in all probability, a much more 
important place than most writers would lead us to be- 
lieve. It was not so large or well-furnished as its modem 
successor, except, perhaps, in one or two lines ; but none 
the less it was stored with so many different requisites as 

♦ I., i., 4& t Winter's Tale, III., lii., sa 

tlV., i., 254. J HI., ill., no. 
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to make difficult any description. Of all its equipment 
we should probably say that the place was best supplied 
with arms and armor. Staves and clubs are the conven- 
tional weapons of the mob. Lances, pikes, halberds, 
cross-bows, all tell of an age that is almost past ; while the 
lime-stock, used on the stage, and the ordnance, fired 
without, show us a more modem phase of life. Proper- 
ties for representing the home, too, were fairly numer- 
ous. Chairs, beds, tables, chests, trunks, and boxes are 
frequently mentioned. Nor must we forget the clothes 
hamper — it must have been a huge affair — ^that concealed 
Sir John. The four or five directions for the striking of 
the clock are distributed without regard to anachronism. 
Brutus and Richard III. alike hear the sounding of the 
hour. Probably no fire was kindled on the stage though 
logs and splits were frequently introduced. We might 
increase this list of properties almost indefinitely. 

In summary, then, we may say that as the stage was 
so exposed to the public, Shakspere depended more on 
declamation and less on stage-pictures than does his 
modem successor. Next, that the peculiar construction 
of the stage presented certain advantages and certain diffi- 
culties; and that in utilizing the one and in minimiz- 
ing the effects of the other, Shakspere showed a re- 
markable craftsmanship. Third, that we find in these 
plays a marked emphasis of some of the vaudeville 
sources of the drama. Great attention was given to cos- 
tuming ; and while the dress of other ages was not repro- 
duced, contemporary English costumes were represented 
with a fair degree of fidelity. Again that Shakspere paid 
a notable attention to his stage business. Lastly, the num- 
ber of properties was greater than is perhaps generally 
recognized. H. G. Paul. 

University of Illinois. 
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STORM-SPIRIT. 

[From the Fourth Riddle of the Exeter Book.] 

Still lies the air, o'er sea and shore a hush ; 
Until that calm I rend, and fiercely rush 
Down on the restless billows from above, 
Stir up their silent depths, and rolling move 
Dark mountains of the deep far o'er the sea, 
Each following its fellow, ponderously 
To wreak its surges on the rugged shore, 
While seamen shudder at their awful power. 

Again I take my course high through the sky : 
Urging my rushing wind-steeds violently ; 
Hurling huge thunder-clouds in strident war. 
Now far afield, now meeting with a roar 
Of flood and flame, struggling in conflict dire 
That pours black water, sharp consuming fire, 
Far down on shrinking field and forest, down 
O'er fearful men, in many a trembling town. 

All this, in power exulting, I perform, — 
Ruler of sea and sky. Spirit of Storm ! 

Clyde Furst. 
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FRANKLIN AND DEFOE. 

The approach of the two hundredth anniversary of 
Franklin's birth calls forth both new editions of Frank- 
lin's work and new estimates of the man's character. In 
this later connection it may not be amiss to quote here a 
few paragraphs from an article by Professor W. P. Trent 
in the current Forum in which Franklin is compared with 
Defoe: 

" Doubtless many persons have quite a clear conception 
of Franklin as statesman, sage, creator of Poor Richard, 
writer of classic autobiography, humorist, inventor, and 
general utility man on a cosmopolitan rather than a 
parochial scale; but when they come to think of him in 
his capacity of scientist or natural philosopher, their 
imaginations get tangled up with his kite, and they can 
give no very clear account of his scientific acquirements 
and achievements. Such persons may never find time 
to read in their entirety Franklin's contributions to ' sub- 
jects of electricity, seismology, geology, meteorology, phys- 
ics, chemistry, astronomy, mathematics, hydrography, 
aeronautics, navigation, agriculture, ethnology, paleon- 
tology, medicine, hygiene and pedagogy ' ; but they will 
do well to read what Professor Smyth^ has to say about 
this extraordinary mass of writing done, as it were, all 
in the day's work, with practically no thought of fame, 
but with every desire to be useful to the world. Only in 
connection with the causes of earthquakes does the editor, 
who has evidently taken pains to inform himself on the 
present state of knowledge in fields of inquiry remote 
from his own specialties, find himself obliged to charac- 
terize Franklin's views as crude and worthless to-day. 

*"The Writings of Benjamin Franklin," by A. H. Smyth. The 
Macmillan Company. 
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His anticipation of the wave theory of light, his observa- 
tions of storms and whirl-winds, his experiments in the 
production of cold by evaporation, his ingenuity in con- 
structing * magic squares,' his interest in nautical matters, 
in scientific agriculture, and in paleontology, his contribu- 
tions to the study of medicine and hygiene, would alone 
suffice to prove him to have been one of the most wide- 
awake mortals that ever lived ; and his pioneer discoveries 
in electricity afford that solid basis of knowledge and 
achievement in at least one department of inquiry which 
seems the necessary foundation of abiding greatness. . . . 

" Everywhere we touch him he is the human and there- 
fore the fascinating Franklin. This statement is, to be 
sure, an exaggeration — one of the sort at which he would 
have smiled with depreciating modesty or else, with a 
malicious twinkle of the eye, would have told an unsavory 
anecdote with disenchanting results. There were sides 
of Franklin's character that were not at all attractive. 
Prof. Sm)rth calls attention in a paragraph to the ' smudgy 
trail ' the facetious printer left behind him in the Penn- 
syhania Gazette^ to the grossness of some of his letters, 
to the efifect of his strong animal instincts upon his con- 
duct. 

" It is this, combined with his comparative insensibility 
to poetry and to spiritual religion that puts Franklin, in 
the final analysis, below such men as Johnson and Wash- 
ington, to whom he was vastly superior in many intel- 
lectual respects and who may themselves be justly taxed 
with aesthetic deficiencies. But when his limitations have 
been duly considered, it remains true that Franklin, like 
Defoe, and for much the same reasons, is one of the most 
fascinating mortals, at least to students who examine 
minutely every phase of his character by means of his 
self-revealing writings. Both men had in its fullest de- 



velopment what may be called the genius for the prose of 
life. In both this genius is fused with a sort of plebeian 
spirit, with the result that they do not greatly appeal to 
over-sensitive souls. Other souls less squeamish, more 
robust, more catholic, if you will, take a special delight 
in watching the effects of this combination of democratic 
and aristocratic elements upon the lives and writings of 
these two great sons of the people, whose masterpieces 
will not cease to be read until the precious style affected 
by numerous moderns becomes an eternal possession of 
the English speaking masses. When that delectable day 
comes, Robinson Crusoe and Franklin's Autobiography 
may be banished from whatever substitute the aesthetic 
world shall have devised for homely book-shelves." 



MENS IMMORTALIS. 

I am the Lord of Heaven and Hell ; I reign 
King from the blue Void to dim g^lf s below ; 
My counsellors were gathered long ago 

From conquered hosts of pleasure and of pain. 

And when at sanction of their suzerain 
They speak the wisdom only they can know. 
My just decrees work thrift or overthrow 

Throughout my old and eminent domain. 

I plant the mountain where I laid the plain. 
Create the seas and suns of after-glow, 

I call the thunder and the wild slant rain, 
I build me shrines for worship or for show — 



Destroying all, when for my growth and g^in 
I wish new worlds to rise, new winds to blow. 

William Ellery Leonard. 
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MR. POEL'S LECTURE. 

Mr. William Poel, director of the Elizabethan Stage 
Society of London, delivered an illustrated lecture at Co- 
lumbia November 28, on The Stage of Shakespeare. A 
large portion of the address was devoted to an exposition 
and defense of the continuous performance in the repre- 
sentation of Shakespeare's plays, and as the views of Mr. 
Poel and his associates on this matter are already familiar 
to students, it will not be necessary to review that part 
of the lecture. There were, however, three suggestions 
made that are not so generally known. 

A number of slides were shown, giving pictures of 
old English halls with two doors at the end. In these 
Mr. Poel finds the origin of the two stage doors of the 
well-known " Swan " picture. He also exhibited a num- 
ber of pictures of old inn-yard balconies, in whose sup- 
porting timbers he discovers the suggestion for the two 
pillars of the " Swan " stage. Finally, the lecturer showed 
Mr. Bullen's page with excisions made by the Master of 
the Revels, and asserted that in the growing abuse of 
this supervision we have the explanation of Shakespeare's 
early abandonment of play-writing. 

For the first of these hypotheses, it will be sufficient to 
ask how it explains the existence of three doors, proved 
for more than one theater. As to the second, it is at least 
possible that where there were projecting "heavens" to 
be supported, it might have occurred to any carpenter to 
employ pillars for that purpose, without making a study 
of inn-yards. The conjecture as to the cause of Shakes- 
peare's retirement is interesting enough, but will hardly 
be regarded as in itself conclusive. B. W. Stair. 
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REGISTRATION IN ENGLISH. 

The registration for 1905-06 shows a gratifying in- 
crease in the number of graduate students enrolled. 
There are now 114 students taking English as a major as 
against 88 last year; and 66 taking a minor in English 
with their major in other departments, as against 36 last 
year. A list of the major students, with the names of 
the colleges from which they received their bachelor's de- 
gree, is appended. 

Mary S. Ayres, Wellesley College. 

Simeon Bachrach, College of the City of New York. 

Margaret E. Ball, Mt. Holyoke College. 

Mary C. Bancker, University of Michigan. 

Rose M. Barton, Cornell University. 

Ernest S. Bates, University of Michigan. 

Florence Fisher Bates (Mrs.), University of Michigan. 

Arthur S. Beale, Harvard College. 

Georgina G. Bennett, Barnard College. 

G. S. Blakeley, Dartmouth College. 

Minnie L. Bollert, University of Toronto. 

John G. Bowman, University of Iowa. 

Earl L. Bradsher, University of Missouri. 

Guy M. Carleton, Yale University. 

Joseph F. Cashman, Adelphi College. 

Ellen MacR. D. Chater, Vassar College. 

Jessie T. Coddington, Adelphi College. 

Helen L. Cohen, Barnard College. 

Isabella M. Cooper, Barnard College. 

Annie M. Cordley, Wellesley College. 

Mary C. Craig, University of Toronto. 

Leonidas W. Crawford, Trinity College. 

Frank M. Crouch, Cornell University. 

Jane F. Culbert, Vassar College. 

Henry Davidoff, College of the City of New York. 

Margaret C. Davis, University of Chicago. 

Elizabeth S. Day, Barnard College. 

Henry J. Eckstein, Columbia College. 

Mabel E. Engle, Lebanon Valley College. 
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Mabel Elting, Barnard College. 

Helen Erskine, Barnard College. 

Edwin Fairley, Amherst College. 

Robert A. Ferrari, Columbia College. 

Mary L. Forsyth (Mrs.), Barnard College. 

Moses L. Frazier, Mount Union College. 

Louis S. Friedland, College of the City of New York. 

Mary K. Frost (Mrs.), Knox College. 

Claude Moore Fuess, Amherst College. 

Charles Galwey, New York University. 

Louise B. Gere, Wellesley College. 

Virginia C. Gildersleeve, Barnard College, 

Theodora Goldsmith, Adelphi College. 

Joseph J. GoUomb, College of the City of New York. 

Gerhard E. H. Greef, Columbia College. 

Felix Grendon, College of the City of New York. 

Amy L. Gurlitz, Wellesley College. 

Mary E. Hardin, Elmira College. 

Abbie S. Hodgetts, Wesleyan University, Nebraska. 

Georgiana Hodgkins, University of California. 

Grace Hubbard, Smith College. 

Emeline K. Hunt, Vassar College. 

Edward A. Ingraham, Wesleyan University. 

Mary L Kavanagh, Vassar College. 

David Klein, College of the City of New York. 

Abraham Kovar, College of the City of New York. 

Edgar R. Kraetzer, Columbia College. 

Adele Lathrop, University of Nebraska. 

Russel W. Leary, Rutgers College. 

Sarah Lewis, University of Minnesota. 

Lillie D. Loshe, Bryn Mawr College. 

Emma F. Lowd, Boston University. 

Curtis Lublin, Columbia College. 

Edmund DeL. Lucas, University of Wooster. 

George W. McQelland, University of Pennsylvania. 

Mary E. Masland, Bryn Mawr College. 

Will W. Massee, University of Minnesota. 

Bamette Miller, Columbia University. 

Julia P. Mitchell, Smith College. 

Philip Moeller, Columbia College. 
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Isabelle Mott, Barnard College. 

Frank W. Murtfeldt, Harvard University. 

Willard L. Myers, College of the City of New York. 

Arthur H. Nason, Bowdoin College. 

Henry Neumann, College of the City of New York. 

William B. Otis, Iowa College. 

Mary J. Philp, Syracuse University. 

Sarah Ruth Quigley, University of Iowa. 

Mary V. Riblet, Teachers College. 

Mary Virginia Rice, University of Texas. 

Alice E. B., Ritter, Adelphi College. 

Grace D. RobinSon, Elmira College. 

Maria A. Rogers, Smith College. 

W. Harris Roome, Columbia College. 

Olive C. Ross, University of Nashville. 

Max Schellitzer, College of the City of New York. 

Samuel Schlosberg, College of the City of New York. 

Grace M. Seaton, Teachers College. 

Watson B. Selvage, Cornell University. 

Frank D. Sicher, Yale University. 

Benjamin F. Sisk, University of Texas. 

Ada M. Skinner, Teachers College. 

Anna H. Smith, Syracuse University. 

Marguerite Smith, Vassar College. 

Mary K. Smith, Elmira College. 

Hilda L. Staber, Barnard College. 

Bird W. Stair, Purdue University. 

Stella B. Steams, University of Minnesota. 

Harrison R. Steeves, Columbia College. 

Claude M. Stone, Colgate University. 

Sarah A. Taintor, Elmira College. 

John W. Taylor, Columbia College. 

Joseph L. Tynan, College of the City of New York. 

Alice J. Walker, Mt. Holyoke College. 

Jane B. Walker, University of Chicago. 

Sophie T. Walton (Mrs.), Mt. Holyoke College. 

Ethel G. Weed, Vassar College. 

Mabel F. Weeks, RadcliflFe College. 

Thomas J. Whalen, St. Francis Xavier. 

William P. Wharton, Columbia College. 
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Maude L. White, Smith College. 

Mabel H. Wiant, Woman's College of Baltimore. 

Emma M. Williams, Wesleyan University. 

Edith H. Wilson, Lake Forest University. 

Alice I. P. Wood, Wellesley College. 

Jacob Zeitlin, Columbia College. 

CHANGES IN INSTRUCTORS. 

Students and instructors both deplore the approaching 
departure of Professor W. A. Neilson, who has accepted 
a professorship of English in Harvard University, and 
will begin his duties there next autumn. His successor. 
Professor Ashley H. Thomdike, of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, was gratuated from Wesleyan University in 1893, 
and received his doctor's degree from Harvard Univer- 
sity in 1898. From 1895 ^^ 1898 he was instructor in 
English in Boston University, and from 1898 to 1902 he 
was assistant professor of English in Western Reserve 
University. Since 1902 he has been head of the De- 
partment of English at Northwestern. Professor Thom- 
dike is well known among English scholars, both at home 
and abroad, for his work in the Elizabethan drama, and 
his studies and his experience have given him an un- 
usually broad outlook over the field of instruction and re- 
search in English. Columbia is exceedingly fortunate 
in securing Professor Thomdike and in thus supplying 
Professor Neilson's place so promptly with a scholar of 
kindred spirit and equipment. 

The course of instruction offered by the department 
will be further enriched next year by the appointment as 
lecturer of Dr. John W. Cunliffe of McGill University, 
who will join the university staff in February, 1907, and 
will give two graduate courses during the entire second 
half-year. Dr. Cunliffe was a pupil of Professor A. W. 
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Ward, and was Shakspere Scholar and Berkeley Fellow 
in English literature at Owens College, Manchester (now 
the University of Manchester). In 1884 he received his 
B.A. from the University of London, and subsequently 
an M.A. in both classical and modem literature. In 1894 
he received the degree of Doctor of Literature from the 
same institution, presenting as his thesis " The Influence 
of Seneca upon Elizabethan Tragedy," a volume which 
brought him at once to the attention of English scholars 
throughout the world, and which met with their cordial 
approval. Since 1898, Dr. Cunliffe has been lecturer on 
the English language and literature at McGill University. 
Professor G. R. Carpenter is to be away next year on 
leave of absence. His graduate course in rhetorical 
theory and practice will be given by Professor W. T. 
Brewster of Barnard College. 

THE MEN'S ENGLISH GRADUATE CLUB. 

The subject for discussion in the club November 24 
was The Teaching of an Appreciation of Literature. The 
speakers were A. H. Nason, L. W. Crawford, E. S. Bates 
and Dr. William W. Lawrence. 

On the evening of December 8 Professor Brander 
Matthews addressed the club upon Persuasion and Con- 
troversy. Professor Matthews illustrated fully his theme, 
the central thought of which was as follows: In order 
to convince the public or an individual of an idea, he 
said, " nothing is more important than an unassuming 
manner. If you want to win the public to listen, you must 
be firm, of course, but you must not be condescending; 
for there is nothing that human nature resents more 
quickly than being addressed in words of one syllable. 
. . . You must remember the potency of little drops of 
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water and of little grains of sand. . . . Above all must 
the advocate of a new cause or the assailant of an old 
abuse respect the opinions of those he is striving to con- 
vert. He must ever bear in mind that the average man, 
the unit which is multiplied into the general public, means 
to do right — that the average man is ever ready honestly 
to echo the fine phrase of Marcus Aurelius : * If any one 
is able to convince me and to show me that I do not think 
or act right, I will gladly change. For I seek the truth 
by which no man was ever injured.' " 

Professor George C. D. Odell talked to the club, Janu- 
ary 19, upon the dramatic poetry of Tennyson and of 
Browning. By a discussion of Queen Mary, Harold, and 
Becket, Professor Odell traced the steps by which Tenny- 
son gained a grasp of dramatic art, progressing from 
Queen Mary, a pale disconnected play, to the more per- 
fectly welded play of Becket. Tennyson learned from the 
failures of Queen Mary and of Harold that all the actions 
of the drama must finally lead up to and come together 
in one situation. The acts in Becket are held together by 
the personality of the leading character. Browning had 
more to say than Tennyson, but did not know as well the 
business of the playright. He wrote compelling crises in 
his plays, but failed in making them seem reasonable be- 
cause he rushed headlong to them, neglecting the exposi- 
tion. These ideas were illustrated by an analysis of A 
Blot in the 'Scutcheon and In a Balcony, 

MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

Dr. John Erskine is the author of a sonnet entitled 
More than Hope in December Harper's, 

The Columbian this year becomes not a junior class 
book, but a book representative of the entire university. 
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It is good to note that the volume is dedicated to Pro- 
fessor George C. D. Odell. 

At the meeting of the division of the Modem Language 
and Literature association, held in New York January 
20, Professor J. B. Fletcher was elected chairman and 
Professor W. T. Brewster secretary. 

The address on Atnerican Character which Professor 
Brander Matthews delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa 
of Columbia last June and which he repeated last Novem- 
ber at the Charter Day exercises of Rutgers College will 
be printed in the March number of the Columbia Unwer- 
sity Quarterly. It is also to be published as a booklet this 
spring by Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

Mr. Henry James, writing in the Fortnightly Review, 
gives a spring impression of New York and the Hudson, 
He finds in this city an unwritten law that almost forbids 
any " planted object " to gather in a history where it 
stands; that in fact forbids any accumulation that may 
not be recorded in the mere bank-book. Then he makes 
the discovery that New York has " invented " the " mov- 
ing " university, a term which he applies to Columbia be- 
cause Columbia changed its site and did not gather in 
more history in the former location. 

F. A. Cummings, who is now teaching in HoUins In- 
stitute, Virginia, has begun work in earnest upon a dis- 
sertation on Henry Timrod, the southern poet. Mr. Cum- 
mings spent his summer vacation in New York and, after 
a search that took him in every direction over the metro- 
polis, succeeded in finding a large batch of important 
correspondence, the existence of which had been known 
in the South some ten years ago, but which for a while 
seemed to be lost. This correspondence, which contains 
many of Timrod's letters, throws important light upon 
southern conditions. 
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MASSINGER AND HIS COLLABORATORS. 

There is no satisfactory edition of Massinger prepared 
in accordance with the critical demands of modern scholar- 
ship. Gifford's edition is now a century old, and it did 
not include Believe as You List, the manuscript of which 
was discovered only in 1844. Perhaps it is fortunate that 
the work had not been undertaken until the labors of many 
British, American and German investigators have put us 
in a position to make out the list of Massinger's plays with 
a clearer approach to certainty than would have been pos- 
sible even in the later years of the nineteenth century. 
Just as the more scientific study of the paintings of the old 
masters, and a more rigorous comparison of their extant 
drawings, has resulted in many startling changes of attri- 
bution, pictures hitherto accepted as the work of one artist 
now being assigned confidently to another, so the applica- 
tion of metrical tests, the more minute investigation into 
the vocabulary and into the tricks of style, and the more 
careful analysis of the specific qualities — ^both rhetorical 
and dramaturgic — of each of the playwrights, as re- 
vealed in his undisputed plays, has seemed to justify a re- 
assignment of the authorship of many a drama hitherto 
ascribed to the wrong writer. For example, it has been 
made to appear very probable that Massinger was a part- 



author of not a few of the plays ordinarily accredited to 
Beaumont and Fletcher. Indeed, his work seems to be so 
clearly commingled with theirs that the best way out of 
a doubtful situation would be to edit the works of Beau- 
mont, of Fletcher, and of Massinger all together. 

But if it is not easy to keep track of Massinger's many 
collaborations or to trace out his chance revision of other 
men's work, the list of the plays for which he is solely — or 
at least chiefly — responsible is not difficult to draw up. 
There are fifteen of these, and they have been arranged 
in approximate chronological order by Mr. Robert Boyle. 

In drawing up another list of more than a score of 
plays in the writing of which Massinger may or may not 
have collaborated, Mr. Boyle admits that " Massinger 's 
hand can only be detected by internal evidence of style, 
characterizations and meter." Here we leave the safe 
ground of fact for the shifting sands of conjecture ; and 
the personal equation instantly obtrudes itself. Mr. 
Boyle, for example, expresses his belief that Henry VIII 
is " doubtless by Massinger and Fletcher," and he is con- 
vinced that The Two Noble Kinsmen is " entirely by 
Massinger and Fletcher," whereas Mr. Swinburne, with 
characteristic emphasis declares that in the last scene of 
the latter play " the reader stands convicted of eyeless and 
earless incompetence who cannot see at once and say for 
certain where Shakspere breaks off, where Fletcher 
strikes in, and again where Shakspere resumes and winds 
up the broken thread of tragic harmony." 

Mr. Boyle may be right in ascribing to Massinger a 
share of the authorship of Henry VIII and The Two 
Noble Kinsmen, but he has not as yet won over to his 
opinion a majority of those most competent to judge. He 
is more likely to be right when he credits Massinger with 
having had a hand in certain plays hitherto loosely as- 



signed to Beaumont and Fletcher, including The Bloody 
Brother, The Custom of the Country, The Little French 
Lawyer, and The Spanish Curate. He believes that Field 
aided Massinger in The Fatal Dowry, probably written be- 
fore 1619 and published in 1632. He thinks that Dekker 
was Massinger's partner in The Virgin Martyr, licensed 
in 1620 and published in 1621. There is no doubt that 
Massinger's manner is more obviously present in The 
Fatal Dowry and in The Virgin Martyr than it is in the 
little group of plays above cited as generally ascribed to 
Beaumont and Fletcher. As for The Old Law pub- 
lished in 1656 as the joint work of Massinger, MiddletCMi 
and Rowley, the convincing analysis of Mr. Edgar Coit 
Morris makes it probable that this play was originally 
written by Middleton, and was afterwards touched up by 
Rowley, to receive a final revision by Massinger, possibly 
for the coronation ceremonies in 1625. 

Mr. Morris has not contented himself with tests merely 
metrical and theoretical; he has gone deeper and sought 
to analyze the specific dramaturgic peculiarities of the 
several playwrights whose handiwork he is seeking to dis- 
tinguish. He is not only more thorough than most of the 
others who have been tempted into this fascinating form 
of the higher criticism, he is far more cautious, warning 
his readers that it certainly is " a delicate matter to assert 
that the work of one man ends at a given line, and that the 
work of another follows, with no other evidence than the 
general dramatic characteristics of the two men to sup- 
port the assertion." And the most of those who have 
rashly adventured themselves in these delicate matters 
have done so without knowledge or inquiry as to the usual 
methods of collaborators. They have assumed that if 
they think they recognize the general style of a certain 
writer in a given scene or act, then this writer is necessar- 
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ily to be greeted as the author of that part of the play and 
credited with its invention. 

But if the collaboration has been a true collaboration, if 
the two partners have combined to invent, to elaborate, to 
construct a plot, and to fit it with characters proper to its 
complete conduct, then there has been a chemical union of 
their several qualities, and not a merely mechanical mix- 
ture, thereafter separable with its constituent elements. 
Every scene and every act of Froufrou, for example, is the 
joint work of Meilhac and Halevy. When there is a true 
collaboration of this sort, it is really of no great importance 
which of the two holds the pen in the writing of any given 
scene. The one who did so was scarcely more than the 
amanuensis ; he was no more the author even of what he 
penned than was his partner. Augier tells us that when 
he and Labiche had devised a play together, they worked 
out a very detailed scenario, and that then Labiche asked 
to be allowed to do the actual writing, a favor which 
Augier kindly granted, making only a few slight modifi- 
cations in the complete manuscript which Labiche in time 
brought him. The application of the ordinary tests of the 
higher criticism to the result of this collaboration would 
surely prove that it was the work of Labiche alone and 
that Augier had nothing whatever to do with it ; and yet 
we know that this result of internal evidence is absolutely 
contradicted by external evidence, — ^by the testimony of 
the two authors themselves. 

On the other hand, it is probable that the method of the 
collaborators was sometimes not that of a conjoint effort, 
but that of a division of labor, each doing the share of the 
work for which he was best fitted, one handling the serious 
plot, for example, and the other taking for his portion, the 
comic scenes. It is possible also that after the play had 
been plotted by both together, each wrote two of the five 
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acts, dividing the fifth between them. This we know to 
have been the practice of the fertile and ingenious Spanish 
playwrights who were contemporary with these English- 
men. Montalvan records for our enlightenment that 
when he and Lope de Vega once collaborated in a three- 
act play, the two authors wrote an act apiece and divided 
the third act between them. But in the Lope de Vega- 
Montalvan play, as in the Augier-Labiche play, the inven- 
tion and the construction was done by the two authors 
working together, and each was entitled to credit for the 
whole drama, even though the half of it was not put on 
paper by him. 

Perhaps it is the present writer's own experience as a 
collaborator in fiction and in the drama which makes him 
rather doubtful of the finality of most of these attempted 
distributions of scenes and acts between two or three dif- 
ferent authors. He remembers his own constant diffi- 
culty, after the work was completed, in recognizing what 
had been his own share of it ; and he recalls the absolute 
impossibility of an attempt to disentangle specific pas- 
sages as clearly his own or his collaborator's. Mr. Morris 
has shown his wisdom in the cautiousness of his comment 
on one passage, when he declares that there can be little 
doubt that the most of a certain scene in The Old Law 
was "phrased " by Massinger. This much metrical and 
rhetorical tests may help us to ; — ^which of two collabora- 
tros " phrased " a g^ven scene. But it cannot have been 
uncommon for one of them to devise a striking situation 
which chanced afterward to be phrased not by the inventor 
but by the other partner to the collaboration. 

Brander Matthews. 
Columbia University. 

[These paragraphs are extracted from an introductory essay 
on Massinger's " New Way to Pay Old Debts," written to appear 
in the third volume of Professor Gayley's "Representative Eng- 
lish Comedies."] 
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THE PHANTOM SKATER. 

The moon hath burst the winter cloud 
And silvers o'er the frozen reeds, 

And down a forest stream a bowed, 
A solitary skater speeds. 

His scarf floats o'er his bended back, 
His curved blades shimmer in the night, 

He hears the rumbling ice-fields crack. 
With stroke to left, with stroke to right. 

The wild wind whirls from leaf and limb 
The dry snow out across his path ; 

In wild ravines, afar and dim, 
The wolves of famine howl in wrath. 

I know not where he closed the door. 
Nor whither bound, nor what the clime. 

But on he speeds forevermore, 
A skater from the olden time. 

They say he craves no earthly bread. 

They say he can not fear nor tire, 
They tell me he is spirit- fed, 

And name him Phantom, Hope, Desire. 

— William Ellery Leonard. 




THE ELIZABETHAN COMPOSITOR. 

An examination of the printers' errors in the Quartos 
and the first Folio of Shakspere's plays raises the ques- 
tion, — Was the Elizabethan compositor's method of 
typesetting similar to that of the modern compositor ? If 
if was not, any attempt at correction based upon the 
modem classification of compositors' frailties — " er- 
rors of the ear," " errors of the eye," and " foul case 
errors," — ^will bring no definitive results, and another 
explanation must be found for the typographical anomalies 
in Shakesperc's plays. 

Dr. Fumess inclines to the belief that the Elizabethan 
method of setting up " copy " differed from the modem, 
and that only by this difference can certain textual varia- 
tions be accounted for. In discussing the First and Sec- 
ond Quartos of " A Midsummer Night's Dream," he says : 
* I am inclined to regard all the spelling in Fisher's 
Quarto, archaic and otherwise, as the result of composing 
by the ear from dictation, instead of by the eye from 
manuscript.'* And in his preface to " Much Ado About 
Nothing " he adds : ' When it is asserted that the Folio 
follows the text of the Quarto, we assume that the com- 
positors of the Folio had before them, as ' copy,' the pages 
of the Quarto, either printed or in manuscript If this 
assumption be correct, there will remain an unexplained 
problem. At the present day, when compositors set up 
from printed copy, they follow that copy slavishly, almost 
mechanically. Surely, the same must have been true 
of the less intelligent compositors of Shakspere's time, 

♦A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare, Vol. X, Philadel- 
phia, 1895; preface, p. xi. 
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and we might justly expect that the printed page of the 
Quarto which had served as copy would be exactly 
reproduced in the Folio, in spelling, in punctuation, 
in the use of capitals, and of Italics. Yet, this 
is far, very far from being the case ; ' don Peter of 
Arragon ' in the Quarto of the present play, becomes ' Don 
Peter of Arragon' in the Folio, in Italics, and with a 
capital D ; with ' happy ' before him in print, it is almost 
unaccountable that the compositor of the Folio should take 
the trouble of adding another type and spelling the word 
' happie ;' or that he should change ' 4 of his fiue wits ' 
into ' foure of his fiue wits ' or ' lamb ' into ' Lambe ' with 
a needless capital and a needless e ; and so we might go on 
in almost every line of the play. And yet it is incontest- 
able that the Folio was printed from the Quarto, — ^the 
very errors of the Quarto are repeated in the Folio, such 
as giving the names of the actors, Kemp and Cowley, in- 
stead of the characters they impersonated. 

' The solution of the problem,' Dr. Furness continues, 
' is to be found, I think, in the practice of the old printing 
offices, where compositors set up types not from copy be- 
fore them, which they themselves read, but by hearing 
the copy read aloud to them. We now know that in the 
printing offices of aforetime, it was customary to have a 
reader whose duty it was to read aloud the copy to the 
compositors.' 

Dr. Furness's belief that the typesetting of these edi- 
tions was done from dictation, is based upon the following 
allusion to such a method in Mr. DeVinne's " The Inven- 
tion of Printing :"* 

* Conrad Zeltner, a learned printer of the seventeenth 
century, said . . . that it was customary to employ a 

♦Second edition. New York, 1878, p. 524 and note at end of 
volume. 
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reader to read aloud to the compositors, who set the type 
from dictation, not seeing the copy. He also says that the 
reader could dictate from as many different pages or 
copies to three or four compositors working together. 
When the compositors were educated, the method of dic- 
tation may have been practised with some success ; when 
they were ignorant, it was sure to produce many errors. 
Zeltner said that he preferred the old method, but he ad- 
mits that it had to be abandoned, on account of the in- 
creasing ignorance of the compositors.' 

In the second edition of his book Mr. DeVinne has 
qualified this quotation with the following note, which Dr. 
Furness evidently has not seen : ' Dr. Madden says Zelt- 
ner was npt a printer, but a Protestant minister fborn in 
1687] . . . the author of a curious book entitled the 
" Gallery of Learned Men who have excelled in the honor- 
able Art of Typography," printed at Nuremberg in 1716, 
in which he shows so much knowledge of the usages of 
printers and the technicalities of printing that he desires 
to be regarded as at least an uncommonly well qualified 
theoretical printer.' 

There are, then, several objections to Dr. Furness's ap- 
plication of Zeltner's statement to Elizabethan typography. 
Zeltner wrote a hundred years after Shakspere's death; 
he was not a printer ; he says that typesetting from dicta- 
tion was given up because of the increasing ignorance of 
the compositors, but he does not say when it was aban- 
doned, or even that it was a universal custom. Without 
corroborative evidence, his statement is too general to be 
considered authoritative. 

Zeltner has had, however, an enthusiastic advocate in 
J. P. A. Madden, formerly Professor of Sciences in the 
University of France, whose studies* of the incunabula 



♦ " Lettres d'un Bibliographe," Versailles and Paris, 186&-1886, 
6 volumes. 
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form an important contribution to the history of. early 
printing. In the course of his investigation of the prob- 
lems which the incunabula present, Madden met with allu- 
sions to an " anagnostes " or " reader." Believing that 
typesetting from dictation was practised in the first print- 
ing houses, he concluded that the duties of this anagnostes 
consisted in reading or dictating manuscripts to the com- 
positors. To establish his theory, he cites allusions to the 
anagnostes by three German writers, Zeltner, Adam, and 
Alsted ; and adduces, as further evidence, a seventeenth 
century engraving of a printing office in which, in his 
opinion, an anagnostes is reading copy to the compositors. 

In weighing this evidence which Madden has gathered, 
allowance must be made for his prepossession in favor of 
the theory — a prepossession which has betrayed him into 
a strained interpretation of his authorities. 

Of these authorities Madden attaches the greatest sig- 
nificance to Joseph Conard Zeltner, the author of " Cor- 
rectorum in Typographiis Eruditorum." A second edi- 
tion of this book was published in Nuremberg in 1720 
uniler the title, " Theatrum Virorum Eruditorum." The 
passage which Madden quotes and to which Mr. DeVinne 
alludes, occurs in Zeltner's account of the Swiss historian, 
Henry Pantaleon (1522-1595). In 1537* Pantaleon was 
employed in the printing house of Michael Isengrin at 
Basle — in Zeltner's words, * aliquandiu in Isengrinii 
officina lectorem egit. Olim enim diverso a nostris more 
prae ceteris unus eligebatur, qui sonora voce praelegeret 
e manuscripto typothetis, quae imprimenda essent Quo 
facto prompti erant, qui verba ex ore recitantis excepta 
componebant, idque ex tribus vel quattuor schedis tote- 
tiam praelegebatur compositoribus. Nostro vero aevo, ut 



* Madden*s date, 1559, is incorrect 
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nemini ignotum est, is, qui munus componendi elemenda 
sibi impositum habet, schedam manuscriptam ante oculos 
positam inspicere solet. Qui modus baud dubie propter 
ignorantiam typographorum mutatus, cum temporis ra- 
tionem habeat, et hallucinationibus minus est obnoxius, 
maxime mihi arribet Ab hoc officio postea utpote util- 
iori, ad minus utile abstracto adolescente, pro anagnosta 
typothetae vices aliquandiu subire jessus est ; sed his nu- 
gis, ut ipse vocabat, relictis, Friburgum potius proficisci, 
studiorum suorum majora petiturus incrementa, decrevit' 

In translating this passage* Madden gives the impres- 
sion that the term " anagnostes " as used by the early 
printers, always designates a person who read copy to 
the compositors. In reality, " anagnostes " is merely a 
synonym for "lector" — Zeltner himself clearly uses 
it thus — and the term " lector " was generally applied 
in fifteenth century printing houses to the person who 
read the original copy to the press-corrector while the 
latter was correcting the " proof." There is, too, in this 
passage from Zeltner's account of Pantaleon, a certain 
vagueness, a suggestion of inaccuracy, which Madden 
fails to notice, but which will become apparent when 
Adam and Pantaleon himself have been consulted. 

Of his second authority Madden writes : ' Melchior 
Adam dans son lire intitule Vitae germanorum philo^ 
sophorum, imprime a Heidelburg, en 1615, nous apprend, 
au sujet de Henri Pantaleon, que ce savant fut juge digne 
de remplir chez Timprimeur Michel Isengrin le role de 
lecteur, mais qu'on le reduisit au role inferieur de com- 
positeur ; il avait alors 36 ans.'f 

Adam's account is as follows : * Erat autem tirni Joannes 
Bebelius typog^phus Freyi illius vicinus. Is, adolescen- 

♦"Lcttres d'un Bibliographe," Vol. I, p. 11. 
t " Lcttres d'un Bibliographe," Vol. V, p. i. 
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tuli ingenio et indole perspecta, Freyo persuasit, ut typo- 
g^aphicis eum operis addiceret: in Michaelii Isengrinii 
generi sui officina lectoris partes obiturum. Inde enim 
fore, ut honestam vitae conditionem adopisceretur : alias 
etiam optima quaeque poUicitus. Consenserunt turn 
Rodolphus atque adolescentis parens: sperantes, ipsum 
hac ratione brevi varias artes et disciplinas percepturum : 
verum res longe aliter cecidit. Nam pro anagnostae, ty- 
pothetae ipse est officium obiri jussus; ut variis typo- 
g^phicis laboribus animus eius distraheretur : et non 
modo nihil eruditionis inde acquireret : verum etiam rudi- 
mentorum prius perceptorum fere oblivisceretur. Itaque 
sex mensibus elapsis typographiam reliquit, et amiconmi 
consilio anno trigesimo septimo Friburgum abiit/* 

According to this account Pantaleon did not occupy the 
position of reader. His friend, Rudolph Frey, and his 
father, at the advice of the printer Bebelius, placed him in 
Isengrin's printing house. Bebelius led them to expect 
that Pantaleon would occupy the position of reader, and 
they entertained g^eat hopes of the educational advantages 
the boy would have. Isengrin, however, made Panta- 
leon a mere compositor. Instead of increasing his store 
of knowledge, Pantaleon was distracted by his duties, 
and found that he was forgetting the learning he had 
already acquired. And so, at the end of six months, he 
gave up typography, and in 1537 at the advice of friends 
went to Freyburg. 

Adam, therefore, does not agree with Zeltner. Zeltner 
asserts that Pantaleon actually filled the office of reader, 
but was reduced to the inferior position of typesetter. In 
his eagerness " to be regarded as at least an uncommonly 
well-qualified theoretical printer," he explains that the 



♦"Vitae Germanorum Philosophorum," p. 397. 
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duty of this anagnostes or reader consisted in reading 
copy aloud to the compositors. If his explanation is ac- 
cepted, the position would be one of considerable respon- 
sibility, requiring a thorough knowledge of several lan- 
guages and the ability to read the difficult handwriting of 
the old manuscripts. And Pantaleon occupied such a 
position when only fifteen* year old! 

There is, however, evidence by which Adam's account 
can be verified and Zeltner's inaccuracy clearly shown, 
— the evidence of Pantaleon himself. In 1565 Panta- 
leon published at Basle his " Prosopographia Virorum II- 
lustrium Germaniae," which he republished in German in 
1571 under the title, " Teutscher Nation Heldenbuch." 
At the end of the third part he gives an account of his own 
life, to which Adam refers, and which Adam has closely 
followed. After describing the beneficial results which 
Bebelius had led his father and Rudolph Frey to expect 
from his entering Isengrin's printing office, Pantaleon 
says : * Es g^enge aber viel anders : dan er warde f iir ein 
Lector zu dem Segerkasten geordnet, und durch mancher- 
ley arbeit der Officin von den Studns abgezoge, also das 
er nit allein nicht gelemet, sondern auch des anderen ange- 
fangen zu vergessen : desshalben ist er nach sechs monaten 
von im gescheiden, und sich im 1537 jar auss guter 
freiinde rath gehn Freyburg gethon.' 

Further reason for questioning Zeltner*s authority ex- 
ists in his declaration, that he prefers the old method of 
typesetting from dictation because it was less exposed to 
mistakes than is the modern method. This would imply 
that the typesetting of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
was better than that practised in the first quarter of the 

*In giving Pantaleon's age as thirty-six, Madden has mis- 
translated Adam's anno trigesitno septitno. See Pantaleon's own 
account below. 
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eighteenth century. But Mr. DeVinne says that *no 
feature of early printing is more unworkmanlike than that 
of composition/ Andre Chevillier, an earlier writer than 
Zeltner, devotes more than forty pages of his book, 
"UOrigine de Tlmprimerie de Paris," (Paris, 1694), to 
the complaints of fifteenth and sixteenth century authors, 
that their books are marred by an inexcusable number of 
printers' errors. And Madden himself bases his belief in 
the method of composition from dictation upon the extra- 
ordinary number of compositors' mistakes in the incuna- 
bula which he has examined. 

Neither Adam nor Pantaleon indicates what the duties 
of the anagnostes were. Madden, however, assumes that 
Adam meant a person who read copy to the compositors. 
With this supposition in mind, he says of his third author- 
ity, Johann Heinrich Alsted (i 588-1638) : * A ces deux 
temoignages [Zeltner and Adam], j'en ajoute aujourd'hui 
un troisieme, qui leur est anterieur, car il est de 1610. 
C'est celui de Henri Alstedius qui cette annee publia une 
encyclopedic latine dans laquelle on trouve I'enumeration 
des personnes indispensables a I'imprimerie. h'anagnos" 
tes y figure. Alstedius etait un savant professeur et un 
chercheur infatigable.'* 

This enumeration may be found on page 1913 of Al- 
sted's Encylopaedia (Herbom, 1610) ; "anagnostes" is 
given — ^as a synonym for " lector." But Alsted's 
article contains more than Madden's reference would 
suggest. On page 1914 Alsted remarks : * Diligentia re- 
quiritur maxima in omnibus personis quae huic arti prae- 
sunt et vacunt Eruditionis alia est ratio. Ea enim debet 
esse maxima in correctore: mediocris in compositore : ' 
qualiscumque in impressore.' 



* " Lcttres d'un Bibliographe," Vol. VI, p. 6a 
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According to Alsted, then, the press-corrector should 
be very learned, the compositor only fairly so. That the 
press-correctors of Alsted's time fell far short of this ideal 
is evident from the typographical blunders which they left 
uncorrected in the books that passed through their hands ; 
and it is quite probable that the compositors also failed to 
meet Alsted's requirement* But even with mediocre 
learning they could not have set type from dictation ; for 
such a method demands a scholar's erudition. 

Alsted goes on to explain the meaning of " compositor :" 
* Quaedam mechanicae, quoniam imitantur exemplar typis, 
quos colligunt et componunt, compositores vulgo.' 

According to this definition the compositors imitated 
the copy by means of type which they collected and put 
together ; that is, they " followed their copy " just as com- 
positors to-day do, and hence would not require the ser- 
vices of an anagnostes or reader. 

A still greater objection to Madden's assumption, that 
the anagnostes read copy to the compositors, may be found 
in Alsted's description of the process of printing. ' Before 
the actual printing begins,' Alsted says, * the manuscript 
must be read through, and the number of printed pages it 
will make must be calculated. When the copy has thus 
been prepared, the necessary implements must be got 
ready, — the letters counted, arranged, and moistened; 
the ink ground and dissolved. In setting the types care 
should be taken that they are chosen in imitation of the 



* See Chevillier's " UOrigine de rimprimerie de Paris " 
(Paris, 1694), pp. 166-205; Paul Mellottee's "Les Transforma- 
tions economiques de rimprimerie sous Tancien Regime" (Paris, 
1905), pp. 233-34, and p. 240; and Bernard Mallinkrot's "De 
Ortu ac Progressu Artis Typographicae Dissertatio Historica" 
(Cologne, 1639), p. loi. 
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copy.* If there are any mistakes in the " forms," they 
must be carefully corrected on the proofsheets — so 
called because they are struck off as samples for examina- 
tion. But all formal changes in the letters themselves are 
made by the correctors and the readers.^ Three succes- 
sive proofsheets are thus corrected, and in cases of revision 
the third proofs are compared with the second. In cor- 
recting the forms, the compositors follow the authority 
and the directions of the corrector.' 

This description not only makes the anagnostes or 
reader of Shakespere's day an assistant to the press-cor- 
rector, but in using the expression *imitatione exemplaris' 
in reference to typesetting, it reinforces the idea conveyed 
by Alsted's definition of " compositor," — that typesetting 
was done directly from the manuscript which the composi- 
tor himself read. 

Zeltner, then, is the only known authority who mentions 
the ancient custom of typesetting from dictation. If his 
testimony be allowed, this custom prevailed at Basle as 
late as 1537. But Madden confesses that the printers of 
Paris had given it up before 15 10. J He is driven to such 
a conclusion by his examination of the engravings of a 
printing office in the " Aegeseppi Historia," printed in 
Paris by Jodocus Badius Ascensius in 1510, and in the 
" Illustrium Virorum Epistolae," another work issued by 
the same printer in 1520. In both of these engravings the 
compositor is reading her copy which is fastened to a 
visorium§in front of her. 

* * Ergo curandum, ut typi per se, imitatione exemplaris col- 
ligantur.' 

t * Emendatio autem quaedam formalis, correctorum ct lec- 
torum propria, in ipsis typis.' 

t"Lettres d'un Bibliographe," Vol. I, p. 2. 

J The visorium, or visorum, was a wooden frame which was 
fastened to the compositor's case to hold the manuscript so that 
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Had Madden extended his examination to other similar 
prints of the sixteenth century, he would have found 
cause to doubt that the practice of typesetting from dicta- 
tion was so general as Zeltner implies. A list of such 
engravings, complied by Mr. Falconer Madan, is given 
in the " Bibliographica."* There are in all twenty-nine, 
dating from 1499 to 1600. Of these the following nine- 
teen, representing printing houses in France, Switzerland, 
Germany, Belgium, and England, contain one or more 
compositors setting type directly from copy which is 
fastened to a visorium : Lyons, 1499 ; Paris, 1507 ; Deven- 
ter, 1515; Ghent, 1516; Paris, 1520; Reims, 1524; Paris, 
1529; Paris, 1532; Paris, 1535; Paris, 1546; Geneva, 
1546; Orleans, 1556; Paris and Switzerland, 1561 ; Paris, 
1565; Poitiers, 1567; Frankfort, 1568; Lyons, 1573 rf 
Middelburg, 1584; and Antwerp, about 1600. 

To these nineteen, the three following engravings 
should be added as less weighty evidence against the prac- 
tice of setting type from dictation: London, about 1548, 
which contains a compositor's case with visorium and copy 
attached, but no compositor; London, 1578, in which the 
compositor is at work, but only part of his case is shown, 
and the visorium is very faintly indicated ; and the engrav- 
ing reproduced in Johnson's " Typographica," Vol. II, p. 
498, with the date 1560 but with no city given, in which 
the compositor is setting type from copy before him on a 
visorium. 



the compositor could read it with greater ease. It is not used 
by the modem compositor. 

*3 vols., London, 1894, Vol. I, pp. 223-248, and p. 499; see 
also, Transactions of the Bibliographical Society, Vol. IV, Lon- 
don, 1898, p. 239; and L. C. Silvestre's "Marques Typographi- 
ques," Paris, 1853-1867. 

t A facsimile of this engraving was not available for this dis- 
cussion. 
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Of the remaining seven engravings, four may be set 
aside as contributing nothing for or against the theory. 
For two of them, Wittenberg, 1520, and Orleans, 1556, 
are engravings of printing-presses only; the third, 
Greneva, 1550, depicts a press and part of a compositor's 
case, but contains no human figures; and the fourth, 
Haarlem, 1538, is too small, Mr. Madan says, to note de- 
tails.* 

The evidence derived from an examination of the last 
three engravings is of a negative character. None of 
them contains any indication that the typesetting is being 
done from dictation. One, Mayence, 1541, has a composi- 
tor seated before his case, in which the types are alpha- 
betically arranged ; but as the drawing lacks perspective, 
a representation of the visorium is impossible. In the 
other two, Zurich, 1548, and Deventer, 1558, compositors 
are at work before their cases and apparently following 
copy which is resting on the case itself, just as the com- 
positor of to-day does.f 

The testimony against Dr. Fumess's belief in typeset- 
ting from dictation, which is offered by this list of all the 
known engravings of printing offices prior to 1600, is re- 
inforced by an examination of a few typical seventeenth 
century engravings. 

One of the best of these engravings forms part of the 
title page of Bernard Mallinkrot's " De Ortu ac Progressu 
Artis Typographicae Dissertatio Historica," published at 
Cologne in 1639. Two compositors are shown in the 
foreground setting type from copy on a visorium. 

*A facsimile of this engraving was not available for this dis- 
cussion. 

t By the end of the seventeenth century the visorium seems to 
have been generally discarded by compositors. See Joseph Mox- 
on's " Mechanick Exercises," T. L. DeVinne's reprint. New 
York, 1896, Vol. II, p. 212. 
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Another seventeenth century engraving is printed in 
Jacob Redinger's " Neu-auffgesetztes Format-Buchlein," 
published at Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1679 ;* and a third 
in Jean de la Caille's " Histoire de I'lniprimerie," Paris, 
1689. In both of these engravings the compositors are 
setting type directly from copy fastened to visoriums. 
And more, both illustrate the fact that the anagnostes or 
lector read manuscript, not to the compositors, but to the 
press-corrector ; for in the background in both engravings 
a press-corrector is seated at a table correcting proof, 
while a reader, who stands beside him, is reading from a 
manuscript. 

The fourth engraving which commands attention, is 
that reproduced by Maddenf as a " graphic proof " of his 
theory that the anagnostes read copy to the compositors. 
This engraving forms part of the title page of " Rerum 
Memorabilium sive Deperditarum," a Latin translation 
from the Italian of Guido PanciroUi by Henry Salmuth, 
published at Frankfort in i66o4 ' This engraving,' 
Madden says, ' is, without doubt, the only one in the world 
which represents a typographical reader.' Two composi- 
tors are at work before their cases. There are no visor- 
iums represented. In the extreme background, at the true 
left of the engraving, is a man whom Madden believes to 
be an anagnostes reading copy to the compositors. The 
figure is very diminutive ; his back is turned to the com- 
positors, who are half the length of the room distant from 
him ; and it is hard to accept Madden's assertion that ' he 



*A facsimile of this engraving feces p. 7 of William Blades's 
"An Account of the German Morality- Play entitled Depositio 
Comuti Typographici," London, 1885. 

t " Lettres d'un Bibliographe," Vol. V, p. 3. 

tin some copies the date MDCLX is omitted, and there are 
several minor variations. 
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is looking over his shoulder in their direction.' Rather, 
he seems intent on a faintly outlined object in front of 
him, which Madden calls a reading-desk, but which is 
very like a compositor's case. 

There are several objections to Madden's interpretation 
of this print. As the French publisher, Alkan, pointed 
out* when Madden first offered it as proof of his theory, 
the compositors may be distributing type and would there- 
fore have removed the visoriums. Or, supposing they 
are setting type, it is quite possible that they preferred to 
rest their copy on the case itself, and hence would not 
need visoriums ; Moxon, who began his " Mechanick Ex- 
ercises " before 1677, says that some, but not all, composi- 
tors used visoriums when setting type.f Again, ' it is 
quite possible that the omission to represent the visorium 
was the fault of an artist who was not sufficiently careful 
in matters of detail, like the artist who drew the first block 
for ' Badius Ascensius,' and the many who, from that day 
to this, have depicted all the boxes in a case as being of 
the same size. The anachronisms in pictures, even or our 
own day, giving an ' artistic ' conception of Caxton's 
printing-office, are quite notorious.'^ 

Any of these explanations is, from a practical point of 
view, more credible than Madden's. The latter ignores 
the fact that this so-called anagnostes has chosen the 
worst position in the room for dictating copy to the com- 
positors : he is half the length of the room away ; between 
him and the compositors there is a printing-press in 
operation, the noise of which would compel him to pitch 
his voice unusually high ; and, to add to his difficulties, he 



* " Lcttres d'un Bibliographe," Vol. VI, p. 62. 

t Vol. II, p. 212. 

t " Printing Times & Lithographer," Vol. IV, p. 22. 
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has turned his back to those whom he is supposed to be 
addressing. 

The evidence derived from this engraving in support of 
the theory of typesetting from dictation may, therefore, 
be fairly dismissed as inconclusive. Against it is the 
testimony of twenty-five sixteenth, and three typical 
seventeenth century engravings. 

Of the external evidence bearing upon the question Dr. 
Fumess has raised regarding the typesetting of Shakes- 
pere's plays, there remains the little that can be gathered 
from a few of the early English printers and authors. 

In his authoritative " Biography and Typography of 
William Caxton," Blades says* that the English composi- 
tor of the fifteenth century, like the modern compositor, 
set type directly from his copy. When a page was " com- 
posed," ' it went to press in its chase or wooden box with- 
out any further operation. The business of " reader " 
[that is, press-corrector] as yet was not. All the work- 
men's blunders and errors, the turned letters, the wrong 
sorts, and the numerous literal mistakes were left uncor- 
rected.' 

For these printers' errors Caxton himself apologizes. 
In his preface to " Thymage, or Myrrour of the Worlde " 
(1481) he humbly asks ' all them that find fault, to correct 
and amend where as they shall any find : and of such so 
founden, that they repute not the blame on me, but on my 
copy, which I am charged to follow as nigh as God will 
give me grace.' 

Again, in his preface to " A Book of the Noble Hys- 
toryes of King Arthur and of Certeyn of his Knyghts," 
(1485) he writes: 'I have . . . enprised to imprint a 
book of the Noble Histories of the said King Arthur, and 
of certain of his knights, after a copy unto me delivered, 

* Second edition, London, 1882, pp. 121-124. 
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which copy Sir Thomas Malory did take out of certain 
books of French, and reduced it into English. And I, 
according to my copy, have done set it in imprint ... * 

In his second edition of the Canterbury Tales, Caxton 
informs the reader that the variations from Chaucer's text 
in his first edition were due to the incorrect copy he used 
in printing it. ' I made it,' he says, ' according to my 
copy, and by me was nothing added or diminished.' 

The word " lector " or " anagnostes " does not seem to 
have been used at all in early English printing offices. 
Even in the list of London printers made by the govern- 
ment in 1668,* which enumerates ' the Printing Presses 
with the names and numbers of Apprentices, Officers, and 
Workmen belonging to to every particular press,' there is 
no mention of a " reader." If by " reader " is meant a 
person who dictated copy to the compositors, his position 
in the office would be important enough to warrant him a 
place in so minute a report, and the omission can be ex- 
plained only by the fact that no such position existed. 

That the term " reader " was, however, applied to the 
person who read the original copy to the corrector, is at- 
tested by Joseph Moxon, who thus describes the cor- 
rector's duties : ' The compositor either carries him a 
proof, or sends the boy with it to his apartment, which is 
commonly some little closet adjoining to the composing- 
room. And the Master-printer appoints him some one 
that is well skilled in true and quick reading, to read the 
copy to him, whom I shall call the reader. The reader, 
as I said, reads the copy to him, and the corrector gives 
attention; and at the same time carefully and vigilantly 
examines the proof, and considers the pointing, italicking. 



♦ Reprinted in Plomer's " Short History of English Printing," 
London, 1900, p. 225. 
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capitalHng, or any error that may through mistake, or 
want of judgment be committed by the compositor/* 

Still more convincing evidence against Dr. Furness's be- 
lief that the typesetting of Shakspere's plays was done 
from dictation, may be found in Moxon's careful descrip- 
tion of the duties of the seventeenth century compositor. 
' The master-printer,' writes Moxon, 'gives him [the com- 
positor] his copy, and directs him to his standing place or 
case, and orders him letters to work withal . . . The 
compositor now addresses himself to composing: and 
looking a little over his copy, to see how it pleases him, for 
he runs different fortunes, either of good or bad copy, viz., 
well or ill writ, if it be written copy, or much Italick, 
Latin, or Greek, or marginal notes, or few breaks, for this 
he likes not in his copy. But a printed copy, or a fair 
written hand, and full of breaks pleases him well, and is by 
compositors called good copy, light, easy work ... If it 
be printed copy he is to work on, and his work must run 
line for line with his copy, [he] then without much more 
ado, sets or composes the fullest line he finds in his copy, 
and slides up the cheeks of his composing-stick ... as 
he intends to justify all the rest of his lines . . . [He] 
first reads so much of his copy as he thinks he can retain 
in his memory till he have composed it, as commonly is 
five or six words, or sometimes a longer sentence. And 
having read, he falls a spelling in his mind ; yet so, that 
his thoughts run no faster than his fingers. For as he 
spells A, he takes up A out of the A box, as he names n 
in his thoughts, he takes up n out of the n box, as he 
names d in his thoughts he takes up d out of the d box ; 
which 3 letters set together make a word, viz., And ; so 



* " Mechanick Exercises," DeVinne's reprint, Vol. II, pp. 260- 
261. 
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that after d he sets a space. Then he goes on to the next 
word, and so composes on, setting a space after every 
word till the words come to the end of the line, for then he 
sets no space/* 

Moxon's knowledge of printing, unlike Zeltner's was 
more than theoretical ; for he was a designer and maker 
of printing-types. He began the publication of his book 
in 1677, when he was fifty years old ; but he probably drew 
on the knowledge he had gained of printing offices in the 
course of his transactions with printers, so that his des- 
criptions may be applied to a much earlier date. Indeed, 
such is the persistence of old methods and customs in the 
printing trade, that William Blades, one of the best au- 
thorities on early printing, unhesitatingly accepts the ar- 
rangement of the type-boxes in the compositor's case 
which Moxon gives, as being the same as that of Shake- 
spere's time; and further, in suggesting a study of the 
printers' errors in the first editions of Shakespere's plays, 
he proceeds unquestioningly on the assumption that the 
compositors, as Moxon says, set the types directly from 
copy which they themselves read.f 

— Guy M. Carleton. 
Columbia University. 



*Shakspere and Typography," London, 1872. 
tVol. II, p. 198 and pp. 211-215. 
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OPPORTUNITIES IN CHINA. 

On the occasion of the visit of the Chinese High Com- 
missioners, Tuan Fang and Tai Hung Chi, to this coun- 
try, about forty Chinese college students in New York 
City paid their respects to Their Excellencies. We met 
beforehand to decide upon the manner of greeting. One 
of our group suggested that since we were in the United 
States it was proper to shake hands. But we finally 
agreed that it would be more respectful to salute them 
in Chinese fashion by shaking our own hands and bowing 
low. 

This we did. The commissioners returned the saluta- 
tion in the same manner. Then H. E. Tuan Fang led 
the way and the commissioners went round the circle 
and shook hands with each one of us. Following this 
greeting, H. E. Tuan Fang spoke to us in Mandarin and 
invited us to dinner that evening. 

This incident is significant to me of the democratic 
spirit which is now growing strong in China. A great 
g^lf for 2,000 years has separated students in China from 
the high officials. But this time-honored relation is giv- 
ing way under a democratic kindness on the part of the 
officials. Especially significant is the change to the edu- 
cational world, a point which I wish to emphasize briefly 
in this paper. 

H. E. Tuan Fang, speaking to us at dinner that night, 
said that the rulers of China intend to give the Chinese 
people a constitutional form of government in the near 
future, but that first the people must be educated in order 
to make such government possible. A radical step to 
this end has already been taken by the abolition of the 
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old competitive system of examinations of imperial edict. 
The highest degrees are now conferred upon students of 
the new universities. Further, the government is intro- 
ducing a public school system not unlike that of the 
United States with its elementary and secondary schools 
and colleges. The system is to culminate in a great 
national university at Pekin. At the same time industrial, 
technical, normal, military, and naval schools are receiv- 
ing attention. Visitors to Canton, Tientsin, and Wu- 
chang are at once struck with the fine modem school 
houses of foreign style rising above the low buildings of 
the natives. In several instances sacred temples, by im- 
perial decree, have been converted into school buildings. 
At Canton the viceroy has received imperial sanction for 
a loan of 3,000,000 taels to open new schools. Here 
Samuel S. Young, M.A., Columbia, '05, is on the board 
of education and is the guiding power of the awakening 
interest. 

Tientsin now has upward of fifty schools. The viceroy 
of Chihli has decided to establish a large normal school 
at this city. Plans are completed at Pekin for new 
buildings to supersede the present Imperial Chinese Uni- 
versity. For this purpose more than 2,800 English acres 
are set aside. Dormitory accommodations are to be pro- 
vided for about 20,000 students. 

In the north at T'ai-yuan-fu elementary and second- 
ary schools have been established and, beside these, an 
agricultural college, a Manchus college — for Manchus 
only, a college for expectant officials where law and 
government form the major subjects of study, a military 
college, a police training school, and an Imperial Univer- 
sity. The Empress Dowager has cut down the annual 
expenses of her theatrical troupe to one-third and has 
given the other two-thirds to the erection of school 
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houses. " The Empress Dowager," said one of the secre- 
taries of the commissioners, "gave us orders that we 
study the education of women here — ^the girls' schools." 
Much other evidence might be cited to illustrate the 
sincerity of China in this educational reform. Qiina is 
now in an attitude of eagerness to learn. More and more 
each year European teachers are in demand. I feel sure 
that g^duate students at Columbia, who are now seeking 
positions in their profession, would do well to investigate 
the opportimities offered in China. 

— FoNG Foo Sec. 
Columbia IJNivERsrrY. 



SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 

Bard of a world of unreality. 

Like spirit choirs thy magic numbers flow, 
And seem to echo of some harmony 

Above the dischord of thy life below: 
But not in worlds of phantasy alone — 

Thou hast in solitude the arduous way 
Of faltering wisdom trod, to man hast shown 

Knowledge that finds in faith its surest stay. 
Why hast thou failed in much ? Can it not be 

That thou wert blinded in too great a light? 
Bewildered in a blaze where thou couldst see 

So much around thee that thy soul took flight 
Before thou hadst discovered what to choose, 
And, planning to do all, sat down to muse? 

Norman Towar Boggs. 
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DEPARTMENT BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

The following paragraphs are a list of the publications 
and writings by the professors and instructors in the 
department of English during the year beginning Janu- 
ary, 1905. 

Professor Brander Matthews. A note on Sainte-Beuve. 
Century, Ja ; 69 : 423-4. Review of Belles Lettres series. 
Educ. Rev., F. ; 29: 198-201. American manners. As- 
sociated Sunday Magazines, 30 Ap. — ^An apology for tech- 
nic. North Amer. Rev,, Je ; 180 : 868-79. — The speech of 

the people. Associated Sunday Magazines, 11 Je. 

American character. Same, 16 Jl. The great national 

theater of France. Munsey's, S; 33: 741-4. A 

museum-gallery for the drama. The Bookman, O; 22: 

174-9. The modem novel and the modem play. 

North Amer. Rev., N; 181: 699-711. Old friends 

with new faces. Scribner^s D; 38: 757-61. Moliere 

once more. New York Times, i D. 

Professor G. R. Carpenter. Model English prose. The 
Macmillan Co. 12 + 382 p. (General editor) Long- 
mans' English classics: Webster's first Bunker Hill ora- 
tion and Washington's Farewell address; Macaulay's 
Lays of ancient Rome; Benjamin Franklin's Autobiog- 
raphy ; Mrs. Gaskell's Cranford ; Bunyan's The pilgrim's 

progress. Review of Letters of John Ruskin to Charles 

Eliot Norton. The Bookman, Ja ; 20 : 455-6. ^Review 

of three Whitman books. ( Piatt's Walt Whitman ; Walt 
Whitman's Diary in Canada; Whitman's An American 

primer.) Same, Mr; 21: 64-5. Review of Briggs's 

Routine and ideals. Educ, Rev,, Ap ; 29 : 422-3. Re- 
view of Baldwin's American short stories ; Payne's Ameri- 
can literary criticism; Brander Matthews's American 
familiar verse, Wampum Library. Same, Ap ; 29 : 424-5. 

Review of Mrs. Wharton's Italian backgrounds. The 

Bookman, Ag; 21 : 609-10. 
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Professor W. P. Trent. A new edition of Defoe. 

Forum, Ap; 36: 625-34. President Alderman of the 

University of Virginia. Review of Reviews, Ap; 31: 

449-51. Review of Professor Peck's Life of Prescott. 

The Bookman, Je; 21: 382-4. Southern writers. 

Reader, Jl; 6: 236-38. Introduction to Rossetti's 

Henry the leper. Bibliophile Society, Boston. Ideals : 

Commencement address at the University of the South, 
29 Je. The University Press of Sewanee, Tenn, 22 p. 

-Greatness in literature and other papers. Thomas Y. 

Crowell & Co. v + 248 p. (Edited) Southern writers, 

selections in prose and verse. The Macmillan Co. 
20 + 524 p. 

Professor W. A. Neilson. The Variorum Love's 
labour's lost. Atlantic Monthly, F; 95: 281-4. Re- 
view of Tudor Jenks's In the days of Chaucer and In the 

days of Shakespere. The Nation, 16 Mr; 80: 217. 

Review of Bradley's Shakesperean tragedy. Same, 22 
Je ; 80 : 506-77. 

Professor W. T. Brewster. Representative essays on 
the theory of style (edited with introduction and notes). 
The Macmillan Co. 27 + 354 p. 

Dr. W. W. Lawrence. Phi Beta Kappa address: The 
scholar and the muse. Graduate Mag, of the University 
of Kansas, 3 : 241-56. 

Dr. G. P. Krapp. Notes on the Andreas. Modern 

Philology, Ja ; 2 : 403-10. The parenthetic exclamation 

in Old English poetry. Modern Language Notes, Fe; 

20 : 33-37- 

W. B. Parker. (Joint-Editor) Jefferson's life and let- 
ters. The Unit Book Publishing Co. 

K. C. M. Sills. References to Dante in seventeenth 
century English literature. Modern Philology, Je; 3: 

99-116. Another word on Dante's Cato. Modern 

Language Notes, Je; 20: 162-4. 

Emery Pottle. The reparation. Harper's Ap; no: 

699-706. The angels. Same, Jl ; in: 253-63. 

The bird in the gilded cage. The Sat, Evening Post, 28 

Ja. The picnickers. Same, 23 My. ^The sea-goers. 

Same, 8 Je. New lamps for old. Same, 22 Jl. 
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The higher life. The Smart Set, Ag. ^The quality of 

their youth. Same, Ja. Mrs. Hendy's restorer. 

Woman's Home Companion, F. Celia. The Cosmo- 

politan, 40: 179-S7. ^That which is perfect. Harper^ s 

Bazaar, N. Renascence; poem. Harpe/s Ag; iii: 

380. The waning season ; poem. Everybody's S ; 13 : 

410. The runners ; poem. Same, Ja ; 12 : . ^The 

childless ; poem. Same, O ; 13 : 537. A prayer for sad 

pilgrims ; poem. The Century, My ; 70 : 97. Unrest ; 

poem. The Reader, N ; 6: 718. The sea is His ; poem. 
Same, Ja; 6: ^Toral; poem. Lippincott, S; 76: 362. 



THE MEN'S ENGLISH GRADUATE CLUB. 

The subject for discussion in the club, February 2, was 
The Difficulties of Graduate Study, Brief talks wei^ 
given by C. M. Fuess, Jacob Zietlin, A. W. Upham, and 
Professor W. A. Neilson, after which a general discussion 
followed. 

Dr. George P. Krapp read a paper, February 16, on 
Language in its Social Relations, Dr. Krapp discussed in 
this paper the various attitudes of people toward language 
and, as he explained and illustrated these attitudes, he 
classified them as anarchistic, oligarchic, aristocratic, and 
social democratic. In conclusion he emphasized the ad- 
vantages of dealing with language in a democratic spirit 
The subject was then discussed by Professors Neilson, 
Trent, Carpenter, and other members of the club. 



MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

Miss Adele Lathrop, A.M., Columbia, '03, has resigned 
her position in the Horace Mann School to accept an in- 
structorship at Wellesley College. 

A modern comedy drama in four acts by Professor 
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Brander Matthews and Mr. George Arliss has been ac- 
cepted by Mr. Daniel Frohman for production at the 
Lyceum theater next fall. It is now several years since 
Professor Matthews's last play was produced in New 
York — the " Peter Stuyvesant, Governor of New Amster- 
dam " which he wrote in collaboration with Mr. Bronson 
Howard. 

A lecture delivered recently by Mr. Ludwig Lewisohn 
to the Qiristomathic Society of the College of Charleston 
on the " Aspects of Modern Poetry " appeared in full in 
the Charleston News and Courier of February ii. Mr. 
Lewisohn is spending the winter at his home at Charles- 
ton and is employed on a study of the history and the de- 
velopment of the English Ode. The first part, from 
Cowley to Akenside, will appear in the next number of the 
Sewanee Review. 

The announcement for the Summer Session at Columbia 
was recently published by the university. In the depart- 
ment of English eight courses, which include Composition, 
Literature and Anglo-Saxon, are offered. These courses 
will be in charge of Professor W. P. Trent, Columbia; 
Professor A. V. W. Jackson, Columbia ; Professor C. W. 
Wells, University of California; Professor F. T. Baker, 
Teachers College ; Dr. H. D. Gray, Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University ; Mr. Armour Caldwell, Columbia ; and Mr. G. 
P. Quackenbos, College of the City of New York. 
Courses of instruction begin July 6 and end August 17. 

A feature of the University Teas this winter has been 
the presence of a few well-known New Yorkers and dis- 
tinguished strangers. Among these were Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph H. Choate, Sir Casper Purdon Clarke, Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward Robinson, Mark Twain, Mr. Bronson 
Howard and Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin Riggs. 
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THE LAY OF WELAND. 

The story of Weland the smith is one of especial in- 
terest for English readers. Again and again his elvish 
figure makes its appearance in earlier literature, furnishing 
heroes with matchless weapons, or coats of mail which no 
stroke can pierce. Beowulf's corselet, " the best of battle- 
shrouds ", and the sword borne by Waldhere, the Ger- 
man Walter of Aquitaine, were the work of his hands. 
Maiden Rimnild gave to her lover, Horn Childe, a sword 
forged by the cunning smith. 

Than sche let forth bring 
A swerd hongand bi a ring. 

To Horn sche it bitaught : 
" It is the make of Miming, 
Of all swerdes it is king, 

And Weland it wrought." 

Scenes from the tragic story of Weland's life have been 
found rudely carved on an old casket of ivory, bearing 
an Anglo-Saxon inscription in Runic letters. The famil- 
iarity of the legend in early days is shown by the fact that 
this inscription has nothing to do with the story itself, 
its outlines being too well-known to require comment. 
Furthermore, early poets occasionally made Weland point 
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a moral as well as adorn a tale. The Germanic hero 
appears in the ubi stmt cry of the Anglo-Saxon Boethius, 
" Where are now the bones of skilful Weland the gold- 
smith, most famous in days of yore?" An even more 
striking moral lesson is drawn from the life of Weland in 
the lyric poem usually known as " Deor's Lament." 
Here the scop turns to the oft-told tale to find in it con- 
solation for his own misfortune. 

Weland, the constant-hearted, knew well what sor- 
row meant. 

When woman's vengeance laid him low and woke his 
long lament. 

Grief was his life-long comrade; he felt her cold 
caress 

When Nithad lamed his limbs and on him laid that 
long distress. 
Yet he strove on, and overcame; nor shall my strength 
be less. 

And on the breast of Beadohild her brothers' murder 
lay 

Less heavy than her own soul's grief, when on that 
hateful day 

Her heart first knew what burden her outraged body 
bore. 

Awaking from that hideous dream, her woe for ever- 
more. 
Yet she strove on and overcame; shall I my g^efs de- 
plore ?* 

The old legend lived on among the English people, re- 
appearing in the modem tradition of Wayland the Smith 
in Berkshire. Like the good fairies who performed 
tasks for mortals who gave them suitable rewards, Way- 
land would shoe a horse for the man who left a piece of 

♦Translated by Professor Charlton M. Lewis. 
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money at the mouth of his cave, and then discreetly 
retired from the scene. As is well known, Scott makes use 
of this story in " Kenilworth ", reporting that " neither 
the tradition of Alfred's victory, nor of the celebrated 
Pusey Horse, are better preserved in Berkshire than the 
wild legend of Wayland Smith." A place in this district 
is said still to bear his name. Kipling, in one of his most 
recent tales, gives Wayland and his sword a new narrative 
setting in the English country. 

Among other Teutonic peoples, and even in France, 
there are various testimonies to popular acquaintance with 
his figure. Too frequently the earlier records are mere 
incidental mentions, but more extended epic treatment is 
fortunately not wholly lacking. The most important and 
interesting version of all is found in the Poetic Edda. 
The Volundarkvitha, or " Lay of Weland ", which dates 
from the ninth century, is one of the oldest poems in the 
Eddie collection. Here the tale of the love and mis- 
fortune of the skilful smith is told with all the restrained 
emotion and tragic intensity so characteristic of Old Norse 
poetry. Badly damaged as it is by the ravages of time, 
consisting of the amalgamation of different saga-elements, 
and perhaps rather confused than aided by the later prose 
introduction and explanations accompanying, it still re- 
mains a production of very considerable poetic power. It 
seems regrettable that this poem, like so much of the 
early Scandinavian literature, should be so little known to 
English-speaking people, a fact which perhaps makes an 
apology for the following translation unnecessary. 

The story, as told in Old Norse, falls into two parts. 
The first relates how Weland and his brothers won swan- 
maidens for their brides. This " swan-maiden " motive — 
a very widespread one in Continental literature — is here 
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rather loosely attached to the later adventures of the hero, 
which form the principal part of the poem. One could 
get a swan-maiden into his power, so the superstition 
ran, by stealing her feather-garment. In this way these 
brothers gained their brides, until, after seven winters had 
passed, the women regained possession of their feather- 
coats, and flew away again. On returning after the hunt, 
the men find the house empty, and while two go out in 
search of the fugitives, Weland remains at home, busied 
at his forge. Here the first part of the tale ends. 

The second part of the piece is tragic throughout. In 
the hope of enticing his lost wife back to his house once 
more, Weland forges a great number of glittering rings. 
This arouses the cupidity of King Nithod, Lord of the 
Njarrs. With a band of his warriors, Nithod falls upon 
Weland as he is sleeping, robs him of his treasures, and 
takes him away to his own country. Upon the advice of 
Nithod's queen, he is imprisoned upon a lonely island far 
out to sea, and the sinews of his knees are severed to 
prevent his escaping. But Weland finally has his re- 
venge. He murders the young sons of the king, and dis- 
honors his daughter. At this point (stanza 29) some of 
the poem has been lost. According to the carvings on the 
Runic casket, and the testimony of the Thidrekssaga, 
Weland gets his brother Egil to shoot birds for him, and 
from their feathers he fashions a garment by means of 
which he flies away from his captor. The last scene of 
the poem shows his triumph and exultation, as he soars 
away, with scornful words on his lips, from the man who 
had robbed and maimed him. Nithod, sunk in gloomy 
brooding below, hears from his daughter Bodwild the 
confirmation of the crowning disgrace inflicted upon him 
by Weland. 
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It is a gloomy story, but one highly characteristic of 
the Northern temperament. The darker passions ap- 
pealed particularly to the Eddie poets, and in the tale of 
the wanton cruelty of Nithod and his queen and the 
ghastly revenge of Weland these have full sway. The 
dramatic quality of the whole is noticeable. The tale is 
really told in a series of vivid pictures. The poet has no 
desire for completeness, for epic fulness of narrative. He 
prefers to leave much to the imagination, and in a day 
when the outlines of the story were well known, this 
involved no ambiguity. Here and there a detail, visual- 
ized with almost startling vividness, illuminates the scene 
like a flash of lurid light — ^the red fire in Weland's dwell- 
ing, the pale moonlight shining on the breastplates of 
Nithod's men, the snake-like glances of the captured 
smith in the presence of the malignant queen. The ex- 
planatory prose accompanying, added, in all probability, 
at a later date than the composition of the verse, rather 
weakens the dramatic effect. Due allowance, too, must 
be made for the mutilations which the piece has suffered, 
but when all these blemishes have been taken into con- 
sideration, the Lay of Weland must be regarded, in tech- 
nique as well as in subject-matter and feeling, as one of 
the most noteworthy productions of early Scandinavian 
poetry. 

The legend undoubtedly goes back to remote antiquity. 
The mythologists see at the basis of it a fire-myth. Man 
subdues fire to his own purposes, as Nithod did Weland, 
but the treacherous element is ever biding its day of 
revenge, when it bums its master's dwelling, springing 
high in the air, as Weland soared up over the palace of 
the king. In the figure of the skilful smith there are 
perhaps preserved traces of the hero who represents the 
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superior culture of the age which developed weapons of 
forged metal, after the ruder implements of the earlier 
days. But whatever early elements of this sort may enter 
in, they have been almost completely obscured by the 
rationalizing process of making the story one of human, 
or quasi-human passion. In its present shape, the tale 
seems to have taken form in the Low Countries, a lost 
Low-German poem probably being the common origin of 
the Anglo-Saxon " Deor's Lament " and of the Eddie 
version. The Old Norse poem is generally thought to 
have been composed in Norway. Bugge, however, would 
place it in the British Isles. The etymologies of the name 
of the hero of the piece and of Nithod's thrall Thakkrad 
point to an origin elsewhere than in Scandinavian terri- 
tory. Into the complicated question of the origin and 
development of the saga, however, it is impossible to enter 
here. 

The following translation, which is based upon the 
version in Hildebrand's edition of the Poetic Edda, aims 
to suggest the structure and movement of the original. 
The short, abrupt lines, unusual in modem English 
poetry, make a somewhat unpleasantly staccato effect, 
especially to the ear unfamiliar with Old Norse rh3rthm. 
The metre is, however, admirably adapted to the terse, 
allusive manner of the heroic poetry of the Edda, which 
makes its effects rather by suggestion than by detailed 
narration. It is perhaps better, then, to employ a verse- 
form in translation which gives to a certain degree the 
movement of the Old Norse, rather than one which, 
though more agreeable to modern ears, really gives an in- 
correct impression of the original poem.* 

'^The piece is translated in full as it stands in the manuscript, 
with all its imperfections on its head. The West-Germanic form 
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THE LAY OF WELAND. 

There was a king in Sweden named Nithod; he had 
two. sons and a daughter, who was called Bodwild. Three 
brothers were there, sons of a king of the Finns ; one was 
named Slagfid, the second Egil, the third Weland. They 
used to go out on snow-shoes, and hunt wild beasts. 
(Once) they came to Wolfdale and built themselves a 
house there; near by there is a lake, which is called 
Wolf sea. Early, one morning they met on the shore of 
this lake three women, who were spinning flax ; near them 
lay their swan-garments; they were Valkyries. Two of 
them were daughters of King Hlodwer, Hladg^d, the 
swan-white, and Herwor, the all-wise, and the third was 
Olrun, the daughter of Kjar, from WoUund. The 
brothers took the maidens with them into their house; 
Egil took Olrun (as bride), Slagfid Swan-white, and We- 
land All-wise. They lived there seven winters, then (the 
Valkyries) flew away in search of warfare, and came not 
back again. Then Egil set forth on snowshoes to seek 
Olrun, and Slagfid sought Swan-white, but Weland 
stayed behind in Wolfdale. He was the most cunning 
workman of all about whom the old tales tell. King 
Nithod had him taken captive, as is here related. 

I. Maidens came from southward. 
Through Murky Wood flying, 
Other-world maidens. 
War- fates fulfilling; 
Down by the lake-shore 
Sat they, resting, 

Weland rather than the Scandinavian Volundr has been retained, 
and other proper names have in some cases been somewhat 
changed in spelling. I am indebted for several suggestions to 
Professor W. H. Carruth, of the University of Kansas. 
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Fine flax spun they, 
Southern women. 

2. Caresses began one 
On Eg^l to lavish, 

A maid fair to look on, 
With shining bosom ; 
Swan-white, the second. 
Swan-feathers wore ; 
And the third of them, 
Sister to these, 
Locked in embraces 
The white neck of Weland. 

3. Seven of winters 
Sat they at home. 

But through the eighth 
Restless they tarried. 
And in the ninth 
Necessity spurred them, 
Longing led them 
The Murky Wood towards, 
Other-world maidens. 
War-fates fulfilling. 

4. From wandering came 
The weather-eyed hunter, 
Weland, returning 
From roads far distant; 
Slagfid and Egil 
Found the hall empty, 
Went out and in. 
Round about peering. 

5. Eastward went Egil, 
Olrun pursuing. 
Southward Slagfid, 
Swan-white seeking, 
Weland alone 
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In Wolfdale sat. 



6. Red gold forged he, 
Jewels encircling, 
Rings he ranged 
On a rope of linden ; 
So he awaited 

His bright-haired beloved, 

Hoping ever 

To hear her coming. 

7. This heard Nithod, 
Lord of the Njarrs, 
That Weland alone 
In Wolfdale sat. 

8. By night fared the warriors, 
Bossed were their breastplates. 
Shining their shields 

In the waning moonlight ; 
They stepped from their saddles 
Close by the gable, 
Thence stole they in 
Down through the hall. 

9. On the rope saw they 
The rings in a row, 
Full seven hundred 
The hero had forged ; 
Off they slipped them, 
On they strung them, 
Save one alone. 

This they returned not. 

ID. From wandering came 
The weather-eyed hunter, 
Weland, returning 
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From roads far distant. 
A brown bear's flesh 
By the fire he roasted, 
Quick blazed the faggots 
Of withered fir, 
Wind-dried wood, 
On Weland*s hearth. 

11. Sat on the bear-rug. 
Reckoned the rings, 

The Prince of the Elves; 
One was missing. 
Hlodwer's daughter. 
He thought, must have it. 
All-wise, the maiden, 
Returned to his home. 

12. So long did he sit 

That he fell into slumber, 

And he awakened 

Joyless. 

Felt on his hands 

Heavy-hung shackles, 

And on his feet 

Fetters encircling. 

Weland : 

13. " Who are the lords 
That on me have laid 
Bonds of bast 

And bound me ? " 

14. Called out Nithod, 
Lord of the Njarrs, 

" Whence gottest thou, Weland, 
Prince of the Elves, 
This wealth of ours 
In Wolfdale here ? 
This gold lay not 
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On the path of Grani, 

I thought our land far 

From the fells of the Rhine ".* 

Weland : 

15. " Far more had we 

Of treasure, I mind me, 
When, hale and happy. 
At home we tarried; 
Hladgud and Herwor 
Were children of Hlodwer, 
Well known was Olrun, 
Daughter of Kjar/'f 

16. J Without stood the crafty 
Queen of Nithod, 

In she came, 

Down through the hall. 

Stood on the dais, 

Softly said she, 

" Lowering he looketh, 

The wight from the woods." 



Nithod the king gave his daughter Bodwild the ring of 
gold which he had taken from the rope of bast in We- 
land's dwelling; he himself girded on the sword which 
Weland had possessed. Then said the queen : 

17. Like glittering snakes 
His glances flash, 
He gnasheth his teeth 

♦Grani was the horse which Sigurd rode when he won the 
Nibelung treasure. Nithod accuses Weland of having stolen the 
treasure, since he could not have gained it as Sigurd did, and 
the Rhinegold could not be his property. 

t Weland means that he and his brothers married princesses, 
who would bring with them rich dowries. 

X The scene here changes to the court of Nithod. 
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When ye show him his sword, 

And when on Bodwild 

His bracelet he seeth ; 

Cut ye away 

The strength of his sinews, 

And let him sit 

In Seastead afar." 

So it was done ; the sinews in his knees were severed, 
and he was set upon an island, which was far from land, 
and which was called Seastead. There he wrought for 
the king all sorts of precious adornments. No man dared 
approach him save the king alone. Weland said : 

1 8. " Now gleameth my sword 
At the girdle of Nithod, 
The steel that I sharpened 
With all my skill, 

The steel that I tempered 

With thought unceasing; 

The shining blade 

Is stolen for aye, 

In the smithy of Weland 

Ne'er shall I see it. 

19. " Now weareth Bodwild 
The ruddy bracelets, 

— I ne'er can avenge this ! — 
The rings of my bride." 
Sleepless he sat. 
His hammer he plied. 
Ceaselessly fashioning 
Treasure for Nithod. 

20. Came the two boys. 
Sons of Nithod, 
Peeping in at the door 
In Seastead afar. 
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21. They crept to the chest, 
They called for the keys, 
Sealed was their doom 
As they looked inside. 
Jewels were there. 
Ruddy red gold, 
Treasure abundant 

The boys beheld. 

Weland : 

22. " Come on the morrow, 
Come all alone. 

Then will I give ye 
The golden store ; 
Tell it not the maids. 
Tell it not the men, 
Tell it to no one 
That here ye saw me." 

23. At dawning of day 
Called one to the other. 
Brother to brother, 

" Let's look at our gold ! " 
They crept to the chest. 
They called for the keys. 
Sealed was their doom 
As they looked inside. 

24. The heads of the boys 
He cut from their bodies. 

In the mud 'neath the bellows 
He buried their feet; 
And their brows. 
Once bright with hair. 
He circled with silver. 
And sent to Nithod. 

25. And from their eyes 
Jewels he made. 

And gave to the crafty 
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Queen of Nithoa, 
And from the teeth 
Of the brothers twain 
Wrought he a necklace, 
And sent it to Bodwild. 

26. Then did Bodwild 
Boast of her bracelet, 



It broke in twain, 

She brought it to Weland, 

" Dare I tell it 

To none save thee ! " 

Weland said: 

2^, ** With such craft will I mend 
The crack in the gold. 
That to thy father 
Fairer 'twill seem. 
And to thv mother 
Better by much. 
And to thyself 
The same as before." 

28. Drink did he give her, 
(The greater his guile) 
Soon on the settle 
Slumbered she soundly ; 

• • • • • 

" Avenged have I now 
All of my wrongs. 
All save one 
Of my cruel torments." 

29. " Ah, had I ", quoth Weland, 
" The strength of my sinews, 
Of which they robbed me. 
The ruffians of Nithod! 



>> 
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Exulting did Weland 
Arise in the air, 
Weeping did Bodwild 
Return from the island, 
Mourned the loss of her lover, 
The wrath of her father. 

30. Without stood the crafty 
Queen of Nithod, 
In she came, 
Down through the hall ; 
Close by the house-wall 
Sat Nithod, resting, — 
" Wakest thou, Nithod, 
Lord of the Njarrs? " 



Nithod : 

31. "Wake I ever, 
Joyless I sit. 

Sleep knows me not 

Since the death of my sons ; 

Chill is my head. 

Cold are thy counsels. 

With Weland now 

I fain would speak/* 

32. " Tell me, Weland, 
Prince of the Elves, 
The fate of my sons 

Who once were so sturdy." 

Weland : 

33. " But first all oaths 
Shalt thou swear to me. 
By the side of the ship, 
By the rim of the shield, 
By the ham of the horse. 
And the edge of the sword. 
To work no woe 
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To the wife of Weland, 
That unto my bride 
No bale thou bring, 
Though thou know my wife 
For kin to thee, 
And my heir be bom 
Within thy hall. 

34. " Go to the smithy 
Which thou didst build, 
There see the bellows 
Dabbled with blood ; 
The heads of the boys 

I cut from their bodies, 

In the mud 'neath the bellows 

I buried their feet. 

35. " And their brows 
Once bright with hair, 
I circled with silver, 
And sent to Nithod ; 
And from their eyes 
Jewels I made, 

And gave to the crafty 
Queen of Nithod. 

36. " And from the teeth 
Of the brothers twain 
Wrought I a necklace, 
And sent it to Bodwild. 
Now goeth Bodwild 
Great with child, 

The only daughter 
Of ye twain." 

Nithod. 

37. " Ne'er hast thou spoken 
Tidings more bitter, 
Nor any, O Weland, 
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Worth harsher requital. 

Yet none is so tall 

As to reach thee from horseback, 

No man so skilled 

As to shoot thee down, 

Where high above 

In the clouds thou soarest." 

38. Exulting did Weland 
Arise in the air. 
Sorrowful, Nithod 
Brooded below. 

Nithod. 

39. " Rise up, Thankrat, 
Best of my thralls ! 
Call thou Bodwild, 

The blond-browed maid. 
Bid her speak with her father. 

40. " Is it true, Bodwild, 
What they have told me, 
Wert thou with Weland 
Out on the island ? " 

Bodwild. 

41. " True is it, Nithod, 
What they have told thee, 
I was with Weland 

Out on the island. 
In an evil hour. 
Would it were not so ! 
Resist his strength 
I could not. 
Resist his strength 
I might not." 

William Witherle Lawrence. 
Columbia University. 
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SOME NOTES ON " HUDIBRASTIC VERSE." 

Under the term " Hudibrastic verse," as practiced by 
Butler, should be included not only rhyme, but also pecu- 
liarities of meter and of diction. All these, taken to- 
gether, have given to Hudibras an individual and even 
unique tone; and partly through these qualities of style 
the great burlesque Satire achieves its inimitable effect. 
It seems customary to regard this ** Hudibrastic verse " 
as altogether Butler's own invention. That it was not 
wholly so, may appear from the following notes. 

This verse of Hudibras is very complex in its character ; 
but certain of its peculiarities were common property 
before Butler published the first part of the poem in 1663. 
The mere use of doggerel rhyme and ludicrous jingle in 
tetrameter couplets had characterized other comic poems, 
such as Cotton's translation of Scarron's Virgil Travesty. 
Even the use of learned, unusual, and grotesque words 
and terms, of Latin words and phrases, of bizarre proper 
names, was nothing new: John Cleveland, for instance, 
had practiced all these devices in his Satires, between 1635 
and 1650. But Cleveland wrote in the pentameter 
couplet, and used no " Hudibrastic " rhymes. Butler 
really achieves something new, perhaps less through the 
deliberate invention of the elements of his verse than 
through a skillful and unique combination of those ele- 
ments. 

A careful examination of Hudibras, Canto I., Book I., 
(928 lines) will afford an idea of certain peculiarities of 
Butler's verse-form and style. For instance, we find, 
under Diction, — 
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A (i) A large preponderance of very homely words 
and colloquial phrases; and, as a ludricrous contrast to 
these, a g^eat number of learned, unusual and grotesque 
word and phrases ; e. g,, amphibious, ratiocination 

(2) A large number of unusual proper names; e. g., 
Erra Pater, Sorbonist, Taliacotius 

(3) Frequent Latin words and phrases; e. g.. Terra 
incognita^ ignis fatuus, 

(4) A harshness in the soimd of the verse, due to the 
unusual number of consonants — illustrated in the ex- 
amples of elision, given below. 

(5) Frequent elision: (a) of single vowels, as " T tW 
middle"; (b) of a syllable, as in " dUf'rence"; (c) of 
several letters, as in '' H'd prove a buzzard '\ 

B Rhyme: (i) masculine rhymes, 80%; feminine 
rhymes, 19%; dactylic rhymes, 1%. The last kind, 
though infrequent, is most characteristic, and adds largely 
to the burlesque effect. 

(2) Masculine rhymes that are accomplished by a 
forced change of accent ; e. g,, 



For we are animals no less, 
Altho' of different specieses — ' 



(3) Feminine rhymes, made through forced accent; 

(a) " If any yet be so fool-hardy, 

T' expose themselves to vain jeopardy — " ; 

(&) By making a secondary accent primary, as, 

" But now a sport more formidable, 
Had raked together village rabble — " ; 

(c) By emphasizing, in the case of two monosyl- 
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lables, the weak word, as, 
In Gospel times, as lawful as is 
Provincial, or Parochial Qassis — ' 



(4) Forced masculine rhymes, as. 



" But, when he pleased to show it, his speech 
In loftiness of sound was rich — " 



(5) Forced feminine rhymes, ^s. 



Chief of domestic knights and errant. 
Either for Chartel, or for Warrant — " 



(6) Feminine rhymes in which two monosyllables are 
forced to correspond to a dissylable, as, — 

" Whose honesty they all durst swear for, 
Tho not a man of them knew wherefore — " 
C Further peculiarities of accent, — 

( 1 ) Forced accent on weak word, as, 
" As naturally as pigs squeak — " 

(2) Butler invariably forces his verse into four regular 
mechanical accents as is demonstrated by his elisions, dis- 
placed accents, and emphasis on weak words. It may 
here he said, also, that " enjambement " is very frequent, 
the proportion of run-on lines being about one third. 

Now, not all these characteristics, nor even the half of 
them, are to be found in any one poem before Hudibras; 
but some of them can be traced back to an origin antedat- 
ing by forty-seven years the publication of Butler's Satire. 
Ben Jonson's Epigram CXXXIII. (1616), On the 
Famous Voyage, is a burlesque narrative of 296 lines in 
pentameter couplets, with frequent " enjambement." The 
subject-matter is unspeakable, and the form, since Jonson 
uses it nowhere else, must have resulted from a deliberate 
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attempt to contrive a vehicle for burlesque. There are in 
The Voyage 27 rhymes of the " Hudibrastic " order. 
Using the classification employed in the analysis of But- 
ler's verse, we find, under Diction, A (2) illustrated in 
such words as Pythagoras, Paracelsus, Avemus; and A 
(3), in ab excelsis. In this, however, is nothing unusual. 
Under Rhyme, however, we find B (3) c in 



" And on they went, like Castor brave and Pollux, 
Ploughing the main. When, see, the worst of all 
lucks." 

B (4) in 

" Whereof old Democrite, and Hill Nicho/d^, 
One said, the other swore, the world consists — " ; 

and in such a forced rhyme as sweat with beat. 

B (5) appears in 

" One said, 'twas bold Briareus, or the beadle, 
Who hath the hundred hands when he doth mid- 
dle ; " 

B (6) is illustrated in 

" A harder task than either his to Bristo', 
Or his to Antwerp. Therefore, once more, list 
ho;" 

while an analogous device appears in 

" Thou hast seen hell, some say, and know'st all 
nooks there, 
Can*st tell me how every Fury looks there." 

Examples might be multiplied, but enough have been 
given to show that seven characteristics of Butler's verse 
were anticipated by Jonson. 
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Fourteen years later, in 1630, we find typical " Hudi- 
brastic " rhymes practiced by John Taylor, the " Water- 
poet ", in his A Most Leanied-lye and Illiterate Oration, 
etc., written in 225 lines, pentameter couplets ; and again 
in Mad Verse, Sad Verse, Glad Verse and Bad Verse, 250 
lines, pentameter couplets (1644) J and, finally, in Non- 
sense upon Sense, 275 lines pentameter couplets (1653). 

These three, among the most atrocious of Taylor's pro- 
ductions, are remarkable only for certain peculiarities of 
rhyme and diction that seem to mark a further step 
toward Butler. 

A (i) of the Hudibras diction is illustrated by such 
words as orbicular and canicular; 

A (2), by Phrygian, Erebus, Rhadatnantus, and a host 
of others. 

Under the head of Rhyme, B (i) appears in the 
dactylic rhymes Icarus and Erebus; Gdtherum and father 
um; 

B (3) c,in claret and for it, and common and no man; 

B (6), in legate and the gate, and in ddverse and sad 
verse. 

Taylor's " Hudibrastic " rhymes are all feminine ; but 
we find in the three pieces mentioned six typical peculiari- 
ties of Butler's verse. Taylor was probably, or quite pos- 
sibly, familiar with Jonson's Epigram; and Butler, no 
doubt, was acquainted with Taylor's verses, which all 
London read and ridiculed. It is, then, hardly improbable 
that the first poet taught the second, and the second sug- 
gested to the third, certain oddities of rhyme and diction 
that finally attained their burlesque consummation in 
Hudibras. 

Butler, to be sure, writes in tetrameter, which, as has 
been said, was no new form for comic verse. This he 
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found already moulded to his purpose. Furthermore, the 
germs of " Hudibrastic " rhyme certainly appear in Jon- 
son and in Taylor. It would seem that Butler took the 
old comic tetrameter, adorned it with an elaboration of the 
burlesque rhyme of his predecessors, added to it certain 
monstrosities of diction found repeatedly in previous Eng- 
lish satire, and so evolved the absurd yet wonderfully 
effective verse of Hudibras, At least, it is reasonable to 
suppose that " Hudibrastic verse " was to some extent a 
gradual growth, and not entirely an original invention on 
the part of Butler. 

S. M. Tucker. 
The State College for Women, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 



NOTES ON A PASSAGE FROM ZOLA. 

" This is the drift of our quarrel with the idealistic 
writers. They always start out from an irrational source 
of some kind, such as a revelation, a tradition, or conven- 
tional authority. As Claude Bernard declares : ' We must 
admit nothing occult; there are but phenomena and the 
conditions of phenomena.' We naturalistic novelists sub- 
mit each fact to the test of observation and experiment, 
while the idealistic writers admit mysterious elements 
which escape analysis, and therefore remain in the un- 
known, outside of the influence of the laws governing 
nature. . . . These writers, I repeat, accomplish a vain 
and harmful task, while the observer and the experi- 
mentalist are the only ones who work for the strength 
and happiness of man, making him more and more the 
master of nature." — Zola : TIte Experimental Novel. 

If the inner and the outer worlds — ^assuming dualism as 
a working basis — ^be thought of as two spheres in contact, 
or perhaps rather as two spheres to some extent mutually 
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interpenetrating, then the material, the mood and the 
method of classical or idealistic art are found in the region 
of the contact or interpenetration. The material is the 
great common fund of life : the action and reaction upon 
each other of the soul and of the world (world here in- 
cluding other souls), character in action, matter informed 
with spirit. The classicist deals with no parts of the 
world that have not been long observed, classified and gen- 
eralized by the soul ; nothing which has not issued in a 
law, a something universal, an idea. Hence true classical 
art and ideal art are one. Their mood and their method 
follow as corollaries from their matter : their mood is that 
all of life is the conquest of the spirit, and if not yet con- 
quered, is conquerable: law shall prevail. Their method 
is to follow law, both in the rational inductive or intuitive 
process of reason that issues in the universal idea; and 
in the creative process of imagination which embodies 
that idea once more as an object in the phenomenal 
world, — a work of art. 

Zola would probably have denied with his last breath 
that he had any kinship with romanticism. Yet it is not 
difficult to see that realism is but one phase of romantic 
art; and Mr. Howells has given us at least one set of 
tales* amply illustrating the fact that the mind of the 
realist and the mind of the romancer are essentially the 
same. Briefly, both realist and romancer deal with those 
parts of the inner world that have not come into effective 
contact with the outer ; and with those parts of the outer 
world that have not come into effective contact with the 
inner. The first set of themes and methods are those of 
subjective romanticism, with its sentimentality (emotion 
not issuing in or related to action), its passion, its intro- 

* " A Pair of Patient Lovers," etc. 
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spection, sometimes amounting to insight, into the depths 
of the soul ; the second set are those of objective roman- 
ticism, and it is of this latter that realism is a phase. 
Objective romanticism concerns itself with those myster- 
ious parts of the world that the spirit has not penetrated : 
it may deal with landscape, travel, and historic back- 
ground for their own sake ; it may deal with action apart 
from character, as in the novel of adventure ; it may deal 
with the strange welter of phenomena posited brutally 
there by an apparently external world that the soul strug- 
gles to conquer, and cannot. This last is the matter of 
the realistic problem-novel ; and indeed the nature of its 
subject explains why the realistic novel is almost sure 
to be at the same time a problem-novel. In its limitation 
to " phenomena and conditions of phenomena " it omits 
their very ground and basis — spirit ; thus indeed neglect- 
ing the prime " condition," the condition sine qua iwn, of 
phenomena themselves. Its stuff is crude, undigested, the 
mere sounds, shows, smell and feel of things, uninformed 
by spirit, uninterpreted into law : the things of the senses, 
which delude us into the notion that they forsooth are the 
real things. 

The " realist," " verist," or " naturalist," declares his 
right to be considered an artist when he has given us this 
stuff. From an artist we demand more: a something 
added, an effort to knead and interpenetrate this stuff with 
soul. We want not mere facts, but truth. This demand 
is not the result of anything " irrational " : on the con- 
trary, it is a demand that the phenomenal world be ration- 
alized. It does not depend upon " revelation," except 
that only through the soul can any revelation, either of 
truth or of beauty, be vouchsafed us. It is not based upon 
any " tradition " other than the tradition of all " the best 
that has been thought and said in the world." It rests 
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upon no other *' authority" than the inner authority* of 
those constructive laws which grow out of the essential 
nature of artistic creation. 

There is, however, a half-truth in Zola's dictum. Qas- 
sical or idealistic art must, in order that it may remain 
what it is, become what it is not. As in "Alice " you 
must keep moving if you want to stay where you are, so 
in the realm of life art must ever be conquering new 
domains, must be continually extending its range, must 
still be pushing into regions of the world and of the soul 
that have each hitherto remained unpenetrated by the 
other, — if it is to avoid stagnation into pseudo-classicism. 
It must never voluntarily limit its province: nothing 
human must be alien to it. Else will it pay the sure pen- 
alty: it will become Augustan, — the art of Boileau and 
of Pope, not the art of Aristotle and of Homer. And the 
like penalty, or worse, it must inevitably pay whenever 
it limits not merely its range, but its own inner elements 
or processes, — and declines, as it were, to use one of its 
vital organs. If, for example, it magnify its first process 
at the expense of its second, if it emphasize reason and 
neglect imagination; if it stop when it has reached the 
generalized abstraction truth, and care not for any reem- 
bodiment thereof in concrete shapes of sensuous beauty, — 
then indeed it will have become didactic, will have bound 
itself hand and foot by " tradition," " revelation," " au- 
thority." 

Hence it is that realism and romanticism are wholesome 
tendencies : they are corrective of the strong tendency of 
ideal art towards stiffness. The simplicity and nobility of 
classic art have these " defects of their qualities." New 
materials, new kinds of life, new points of view, new 
nwtifs must continually pour into the reservoir of ideal 
art, if it is to remain fresh. Progress is the condition of 
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Its' existence. So what is not romantic will some time, — 
when known through and through — ^be brought out of 
those remote back-regions of the soul and of the world, 
into the focal point where soul and world interpenetrate ; 
will become classic. What is to-day the raw material of 
realism may to-morrow, newly spiritualized, be absorbed 
into the highest springs of literature : the morgue and the 
mine; and the slaughterhouse may somehow yet become 
informed with the immortal soul of beauty, — ^and disclose 
ideal meanings as yet unguessed. 

S. L. Wolff. 

University of Tennessee. 



DR. KRAPP'S "ANDREAS AND THE FATES 

OF THE APOSTLES." 

One of the notable publications of the year for Old 
English is the new edition, by Dr. Krapp, of Andreas and 
the Fates of the Apostles. This is the first time that 
Andreas has been edited with full commentary and pre- 
sented in its historical and linguistic setting since the edi- 
tion by Jacob Grimm in 1840. Of The Fates of the 
Apostles, this is the first edition giving the text with ac- 
companiment of introduction, text criticism, and full 
elucidation of the linguistic and other difficulties of the 
poem. The new volume appears in the Albion series of 
Old and Middle English texts, edited by Professors Bright 
and Kittredge, of which the first number was the Christ 
of Professor Cook, published in 1900. 

Dr. Krapp's introduction treats of the history of the 
manuscript and the editions ; the sources of the poems ; the 
authorship of the poems; poetic elaboration in Andreas; 
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and the history of the legend of Saint Andrew. Under 
the latter heading especially, the student is equipped with 
valuable matter not readily accessible. Conservatism and 
impartiality mark the attitude of the editor in dealing with 
the material of his introduction. He is not in haste to 
advance personal views or new theories, or to take sides 
strongly; rather does he inspire unusual faith in the de- 
liberation and sanity of his judgments. 

It is interesting to note that Dr. Krapp finds no neces- 
sity for taking, with Gollancz, The Fates of the Apostles 
as the epilogue of Andreas, either through manuscript 
evidence or the evidence of the subject matter. Nor, 
although Dr. Krapp, like the rest of the world since 
Napier's discovery of the runes, concedes The Fates of 
the Apostles to Cynewulf, does he, either in the manu- 
script, in the contents of the poems, in the versification, 
or in tests of language and vocabulary, some of which 
are here suggested for the first time, find evidence mak- 
ing it necessary to ascribe Andreas to Cynewulf. A 
somewhat different conclusion was reached, in his discus- 
sion of the Cynewulf problems, by Professor Cook, who 
remained " strongly inclined to assign Andreas to Cyne- 
wulf." 

Variant readings, giving a full history of the textual 
criticism of the poem are included in the footnotes, or 
commented on fully in the notes proper. The latter, 
which are very full, and are illustrative in nature as well 
as textual or explanatory, show no little research and 
testify to the author's sound and rich scholarship in the 
province of the Old English literature. Special attention 
is given to the characteristics, illustrated by these poems, 
of the Old English poetic style, a phase of the study of 
Old English in which Dr. Krapp shows more than the 
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usual interest. For the most part, the student of Old 

English is accustomed to find textual or linguistic matters 

stressed until little space remains for illustrative matter or 

for a discussion of characteristics of style. 

Louise Pound. 
University of Nebraska. 



ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 1906-1907. 

The Department of English in 1906-07 purposes to 
offer the following courses of instruction for graduate 
students only. The following year other courses will be 
offered in place of all except the Anglo-Saxon Prose, 
Beowulf, and Chaucer. 

English Composition (advanced course), with special 
reference to theses and dissertations. Professor Brewster. 
M. and W. at 4. (First half-year.) 

Anglo-Saxon Prose. Dr. Krapp. Tu. and Th. at 4. 
(First half-year.) 

Beowulf. Dr. Lawrence. Tu. and Th. at 4. (Second 
half-year.) 

Historical English Grammar. Dr. Krapp. F., 3-5. 

Anglo-Saxon and Early Middle English. Dr. Krapp. 

Chaucer. Dr. Lawrence. M. and W. at 9. 

English Poetry in the Second Half of the Sixteenth 
Century (exclusive of the drama). Dr. Cunliffe. M. 
and W. at 2. (Second half-year.) 

English Literature from 1701 to 1798. Professor 
Trent. Tu. and Th. at 10. 

Robert Browning. Dr. Cunliffe. M. and W. at 4. 
(Second half-year.) 

Dramatists of the Nineteenth Century. Professor 
Brander Matthews. S., 10-12. 

Shakspere as a Playwright. Professor Brander Mat- 
thews. Tu. and Th. at 3. 
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The English Drama, from the Beginnings to 1642. 
Professor Thorndike. S., 10-12. 

Seminary A — Elizabethan Tragedy. Professor Thorn- 
dike. M. and W. at 3. 

Seminary B — English Literature in the Restoration 
Period. Professor Trent. Tu. and Th. at 11. 

Seminary C — Dissertations. Professors Trent and 
Thorndike, Drs. Krapp and Lawrence. Th., 2-4. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 

The Department of Comparative Literature, 1906-07, 
will offer the following courses, each running through the 
entire year, — 

The Renaissance in Europe. Introductory Course. 
Professors Fletcher and Spingarn. (Open to seniors in 
Columbia and Barnard Colleges.) Tu. and Th. at 11. 

History of Literary Criticism in Modem Europe. Pro- 
fessor Spingarn. M., W. and F. at ii. 

European Literature from the end of the Middle Ages 
to the climax of the Renaissance. Professor Fletcher. 
M. and F. at 10. 

The Literary Relations of England and the Continent 
in the Sixteenth Century. Professor Fletcher. Tu. and 
Th. at 9. 

European Literature from the climax of the Renais- 
sance to the end of the Seventeenth Century. Professor 
Spingarn. M. and Th. at 10. 

Seminary A — ^The Elizabethan Drama in Relation to its 
Sources. Professor Fletcher. 

Seminary B — Continental Sources of English Litera- 
ture during the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. 
Professor Spingarn. 

Seminary C — ^The Tradition of Chivalry in Modem Lit- 
erature. Professor Spingarn. 

Seminary D — Special Topics in Comparative Litera- 
ture. Professors Fletcher and Spingarn. 
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THE MEN'S ENGLISH GRADUATE CLUB. 

Professor W. P. Trent read a paper before the club, 
March i6, entitled An Academic Sermon, In this " ser- 
mon " Professor Trent discussed problems which arise 
before a man entering upon the profession of college teach- 
ing. The paper will be published in full in the July 
number of the Sewanee Review, 

Professor F. N. Scott of the University of Michigan 
lectured before the club and its guests, April 6, on A 
Mysterious Gesture, The lecture dealt with a peculiar 
movement of surprise in which the hand is suddenly 
brought up toward the mouth and for which Darwin was 
unable to find an explanation. After illustrating and 
explaining the occurrence of the gesture Professor Scott 
concluded that it was an arrested form of a movement 
originally designed for the protection of the face. 

Professor W. A. Neilson talked before the club, April 
20, upon Recent Shakespearean Literature. In this talk 
Professor Neilson discussed the following \yoo\iis:' Letters 
from the Dead to tlie Dead. By Oliver Lector. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. ; Famous Introductions to Shakespear^s 
Plays by the Notable Editors of the Eighteenth Century, 
Edited by Beverley Warner. Dodd, Mead & Co. ; Eight- 
eenth Century Essays on Shakespeare, Edited by D. 
Nicol Smith. Glasgow: James MacLehose & Son; 
Shakespeare^s London. By Henry Thew Stephenson. 
Henry Holt & Co. ; On Ten Plays of Shakespeare, By 
Stopford A. Brooke. Henry Holt & Co. ; Shakespearean 
Tragedy. By A. C. Bradley. Macmillan & Co. ; and Did 
Shakespeare Write Titus Andronicusf By John M. 
Robertson. London: Watts & Co. The criticisms ap- 
pear in the Atlantic Monthly for May. 
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his material. They embody the main results of the most 
recent research in these fields. 

Though necessarily rather small, the print is legible and 
a decided improvement on most one volume editions. 
On the whole, the book is a useful and welcome chic, 
supplying the text and the most essential critical data in 
an admirably convenient form. 

Virginia C. Gildersleeve. 



THE MEN'S ENGLISH GRADUATE CLUB. 

The Men's English Graduate Club was reorganized 
for the coming year on Friday, October 12th, in Earl 
Hall. The following officers were elected: President, 
E. L. Bates; Secretary-Treasurer, C. C. Alexander; 
Executive Committee, E. L. Bates and C. C. Alexander 
(ex officio). Dr. G. P. Krapp, B. W. Stair and J. W. 
Taylor. The main business of the meeting was the dis- 
cussion of the plans of the club for the future. 

The second meeting was held on Friday, October 26th, 
Prof. J. B. Fletcher read a paper on Present Tendencies 
in Literary Scholarship, based on the proceedings of the 
Congress of Arts and Sciences held at St. Louis in 1904. 
This paper will appear in a coming number of the Edu- 
cational Review. 

On Friday evening, November 2d, Prof. Calvin 
Thomas of the Germanic Faculty of Columbia Uni- 
versity addressed the club on the subject. Some Charac- 
teristics of European Universities. Professor Thomas 
dealt particularly with the English Departments of for- 
eign institutions of learning, touching on their seminar 
and library facilities. A general discussion of the sub- 
ject followed his address. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE. 

The English Graduate Record is published by the 
graduate students in English at Columbia University. 
Its aim is to chronicle important facts concerning the 
officers and the students of the Department and those 
formerly in residence ; to publish some of their best work, 
in the form of essays, notes, and verse; and to furnish 
useful professional data. 



DEPARTMENTAL NOTES. 

Professor G. R. Carpenter is away this year on leave 
of absence. Professor Ashley H. Thomdike, the present 
secretary of the department, comes to us from North- 
western University, where, since 1902, he has been head 
of the Department of English. Dr. John W. Cunliffe, 
of McGill University, will join the university staff in 
February, 1907, and will give two graduate courses dur- 
ing the second half-year. 

Professor Brander Matthews has contributed Concent' 
ing the Soliloquy to Putnanv's Magazine for November. 
In this article Professor Matthews discusses brilliantly, 
though briefly, the causes leading to the disappearance of 
the soliloquy as a part of the modern playwright's technic. 

At the meeting of the Modern Language Association, 
to be held in New Haven during Christmas week, Pro- 
fessor Matthews will deliver an address upon a dramatic 
topic Why Five Acts; and Dr. Krapp will speak upon A 
Social View of Language. 

Dr. Krapp delivered an address before the High School 
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of Commerce on November 3 upon the subject The 
Teaching of Grammar. 

Professor W. P. Trent has an article in the November 
Forum, A Few French Books of To-Day. The October 
issue of Modem Philology contains a scholarly article by 
Dr. W. W. Lawrence, entitled Structure and Interpreta- 
tion of Widsith. 

Professor Carpenter has written for the Columbia 
Quarterly a very interesting history of the Department of 
English at Columbia. It appears in the current issue 
under the title The Study of English in Columbia Uni- 
versity. Professor Carpentter deserves the thanks of 
English students for his clear presentment of the facts in 
the matter. It is good they have been written down; 
they belong to the category of those things which are for- 
gotten because they are a matter of common memory. 

The Merrymount Press of Boston have just issued tfie 
prospectus of their new Humanists' Library, dedicated to 
the reprinting of " ... books each one of which shall be 
characteristic of some aspect of the culture which flour- 
ished . . . during the period of the Renaissance." It is 
noteworthy that the general editor, Lewis Einstein, and 
three of the announced special editors, Drs. Tombo, 
Spingam, and Greenslet, received their training and de- 
grees at Columbia. Mr. Einstein is the author of one of 
the Columbia University Studies in Comparative Litera- 
ture, The Italian Renaissance in England. Drs. Tombo 
and Spingam are at present connected with Columbia 
University. Dr. Greenslet is editor of the American 
Men of Letters series, and of the Atlantic Monthly. 
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ON THE SOURCES OF ALL'S WELL THAT 

ENDS WELL. 

There are several modes of approaching the general 
question of the relation of Shakspere to his novella 
sources. One may engage, for example, in a technical 
study of his adaptation of narrative material to the scenic 
requirements or to the peculiar conditions of the Eliza- 
bethan stage; or consider, on the other hand, the far 
broader questions of genre differentiation, in substance 
rather than form, of aesthetic character or social 
significance. In dealing, however, with a specific play 
and its specific source, as in the case of All's Well 
and Boccaccio's novella of Giletta of Narbonne, the most 
natural thing for us to do, and perhaps the best thing 
that we can do, is to emphasize the reworking of the 
novella material. What did Shakspere do with this 
novella? With any novella ? Surely what Dante did with 
the vulgar legends of hell, or what Sophocles did with 
an old tale of murder and incest. He subjected it, that is, 
to the alchemy of a poetic imagination of the first order. 
But while it is possible to bring the machinery of scholar- 
ship, the methods of scientific investigation, to bear upon 
the creative imagination itself, such inquiry is no more 
a problem of Shakspere than of Dante or of Sophocles, or, 
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indeed, of any artist or critic whatsoever. The business of 
the Shaksperian student in the field must be more specific, 
more concrete, and more modest, dealing with the story 
stuff rather than the fusing imagination, with the con- 
crete product rather than the transforming genius; he 
need not concern himself with the creative power at all, 
if only he do not seem to obscure in the external process 
of source-hunting the essential fact that a source is raw 
material to Shakspere whether it has already received 
artistic shape at the hands of a past-master like Boccaccio, 
or whether it is a mere piece of botch-work like the 
Promos and Cassandra of Whetstone. What difference 
does it make, then, where Shakspere got his materials, 
or of what sort they were ? Not a great deal to the pure 
appreciation of Hamlet or Macbeth, of Othello or Lear, 
although persons have been known to question both 
Cordelia and Lear from want of acquaintance with their 
folk-tale ancestry. The great tragedies are independent 
of their sources. They deal with human situations that 
know neither race nor age. In some cases, however, — 
and the present play is a very good instance, — some 
knowledge of the material is almost essential to a genuine 
appreciation of the product. If we are to reconcile our- 
selves to Helena, in Mr. Swinburne's phrase, it can only 
be by understanding the literary traditions out of which 
she grew. 

What I am now proposing to do, then, is to trace a 
pedigree, not of documents, but of traditional ideas, 
artistic motives ; or, more exactly, to sort out of the con- 
fused chaos of story-stuff which lay around of and back 
of the mediaeval story-teller when he set his hand to a 
tale like that of Giletta of Narbonne, certain groups of 
stories connected by psychological affiliations with each 
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other, and with the initial situation which Boccaccio em- 
bodied in his novella and Shakspere in his play. 

That initial situation, as any one will recognize who 
has even a superficial acquaintance with mediaeval ro- 
mance, is a curious metamorphosis of a favorite theme of 
the story-tellers of chivalry. "The Lover's Quest," we 
may term it, or the " Impossible Condition." We cannot 
perhaps get a better title than " Love's Labor's Won," and 
many critics have identified the story of Helena's wooing 
with the missing play of this name mentioned by Meres. 
In its normal form, of course, the story is a tale of a 
lover and his lady, of the man whose quest is for the 
woman's favor ; and in all the stories capable of reduction 
to such a formula there are three easily distinguishable 
types. We have (a) stories where the love of the woman 
is the stimulus to the man's native desire to prove himself 
a man in a world of men, and where the test upon which 
the lady's favor depends is the man's show of deserving 
her by extraordinary success in th^ ordinary career of his 
class. This is the commonest psychological motivation 
of the relation between men and women in the great 
chivalric romances Lancelot, Tristan, Amadis, 

Then we have (6) stories which turn upon the wo- 
man's desire to prove the man's affection or her own 
power by some extraordinary or unusual demand, tales of 
which Browning's Glove may serve as a modem instance, 
or the story of Les trois Chevaliers et la Chainse, as an 
ancient example.* This is the tale of a lady with three 
romantic lovers and an unromantic husband. She sends 
to each of her suitors a white chainse, or silken under- 
garment worn by knights beneath their mail, bidding him 

* Montaiglon-Raynaud, Fabliaux, III, 71 ; also Le Grand d'Aus- 
sy, Fabliaux et Conies, I, 161. 
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if he love her to wear it as armor at a coming tourney. 
Two of the men refuse. The third accepts, and, pro- 
tected only by its flimsiness, challenges mailed champions 
on the field of battle. There he nearly dies of his wounds, 
but wins the prize by his superhuman valor. Then he 
sends the garment, soiled and stiffened with his blood, 
back to his mistress, bidding her wear it for his sake when 
she serves with her maidens at a feast in her castle in 
honor of the victors. The lady accepts the gift in her 
turn, saying tliat its stains are more precious than gold 
and jewels; and she clothes herself in it, and serves at 
the feast to the admiration of all beholders. Nor would 
any but an unromantic critic inquire what the husband 
thought of the business. The story-teller, one Jacques de 
Baisieux, contents himself with observing that he did not 
like it overmuch, but kept his displeasure to himself. He 
is himself most occupied in posing *' dames et puceles " 
with the question which loved most — the chevalier risk- 
ing his life or the lady risking her honor.* 

Then finally we have (c) the stories of which the 
Giletta of Narbonne tale is an inverse type, stories where 
the woman imposes a condition which she supposes im- 
possible by way of ridding herself of an unwelcome and 
too importunate suitor.f In tales such as these, it is the 
lover's ingenuity as well as the strength of his passion 
that is presented for our admiration, and this is what 

♦J. Bedier, Fabliaux, pp. 253-260, has an interesting account 
of the migration of this story through various versions down to 
Brantome's account of the Chevalier Delorme and his lady at the 
Court of King Francis, which is presumably Browning's point 
of departure. 

i E. g., Frankeleyn's Tale; Madonna Dianora and Messer Aus- 
aldo, Decameron, X, 5, also Filocolo, IV, 31 ; Boiardo's novella 
of Iroldo and Prasildo, Orlando Innamorato, c. XII. 
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makes the story so easily convertible into one of the 
Giletta type. 

With an inversion of stories of the first type (a) I am 
not indeed familiar, and I should hazard a doubt as to 
the possibility of finding them; for they would be even 
more alien to the general spirit of romance conventions 
than to those of our own day, whether because what 
Boccaccio called the feminine honor of being fair, chief 
function of a romance heroine, is not very largely de- 
pendent upon feminine exertions, or because the man's 
woman was even more apt then than now to be a person 
of qualities rather than deeds, or because the whole 
pedestal pose of the Provengal love-lyric was so largely 
carried over into the warp and woof of the chivalric 
romance. It is worth noticing, however, and this is the 
reason for mentioning the group, that, when Shakspere 
comes to motivate Helena as the woman who woos, he 
puts into her mouth this old romance idea of winning 
love by show of desert. "Who ever strove to show her 
merit that did miss her love?" This is probably no 
conscious reversion to the romance tradition, but is the 
dramatist's instinct for the human nature which lay back 
of the old romances when most idealized or most con- 
ventionalized, and which cannot always be sharply differ- 
entiated into genders. As for the second type, the im- 
position of the special test of affection, the tale already 
cited shows that there was no particular difficulty about 
shifting the role from the man to the woman ; while for 
the third group, the Impossible Condition theme, the 
story-teller in search of a sensation, the mood which 
consciously or not lies back of all dealers in paradoxes, 
ancient or modem, had ready at hand a whole body 
of tradition, even more ancient and widespread than the 
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romance theme itself. I mean, of course, the tradition 
that makes guile of all sorts the woman's weapon, and 
delights to portray her as tricking the man, very often 
from motives less laudable than Giletta's. There are 
innumerable examples of this throughout the novelle as 
well as in the floating mass of semi-literary fabliaux 
which in a certain sense were the progenitors of the 
novelle. Stories in particular which deal with the specific 
ruse employed by Helena and Giletta occur with a fre- 
quency which might surprise any one who set himself 
to the task of discovering them. They range all the 
way from the substitution of an image of wood, or a 
commoner of the camp, to, finally, the wife herself for the 
supposed mistress; and, while they are not particularly 
edifying even in rubric to an age that has refined its taste 
if not its morals, they have a certain interest as showing 
that such themes were common and not uncongenial in 
Shakspere's day. 

Besides these, there is another group of tales more 
specifically connected with Helena's story on the one 
hand, and on the other with the tales of the Impossible 
Condition which I have already suggested as its normal 
form. These tales have been discussed by H. V. Hagen.* 

Hagen deals with twelve versions of the common 
theme — a husband who imposes certain tasks supposed 
impossible upon his wife as a condition of future living 
together — including the tale in the Decameron, the Italian 
drama of Accolti based on it, and Shakspere's play of 
AlVs Well. In these three stories, and in these three only, 
we have essentially the same situation — of the woman 
who loves the man who does not love her, and who pur- 

* H. V. Hagen : Ueber die Altfranzosiche Vorstufe des Shaks- 
peres Lustspieles, Ende gut alles gut. Halle, 1879. 
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sues her love, man-fashion, with simplicity and directness, 
finally vanquishing resistance by sheer force of persis- 
tency and passion, the ruse of the deserted wife being 
but the culmination of the siege ; and only these three are 
really counterparts of such a story as that of Iroldo and 
Prasildo, or the Frankeleyn's Tale. In all the other ver- 
sions, the woman is wooed and won in the normal way, 
and is seeking to regain conjugal rights more or less 
reasonably forfeited, or she is seeking to escape a penalty 
imposed upon her by the incensed husband, the Impossible 
Condition being not a veiled refusal but a veiled threat. 

Of these stories nine are cited and given in abstract 
by Hagen : — viz. : an older and a later version of an epi- 
sode of the Magussaga, an Icelandic saga of the 13th 
century; a Norwegian folk-song of King Kristian and 
his wife, derived from the saga; a German poem, Das 
Giirtel des Dietrich von Glatz; a Spanish chronicle of 
Ramon Muntaner, which recites the ruse practised by 
Queen Maria of Aragon upon her husband. King Pedro ; 
and two Spanish romances based upon this. El romance 
del naciemento del rey Don Jaime: El roma/nce del 
eugano que usd la reina dona Maria de Aragon; the old 
French romance of the Count of Artois; and a novella 
in the Piacevole Notte of Strapaiola (III, i). 

The earliest version of the Magussaga as given in the 
summaries of Hagen and of Suchier* runs as follows: 

The Emperor Jatmund of Saxony asks his Counsellor 
Sigurd one day, " Where will you find a king so powerful 
and rich as I?"; and boasts of three treasures as his 
especial pride — ^the best hawk in the world, the best 
horse in the world, the best sword in the world. " Ah ! " 
says the Counsellor, " For complete happiness a man 

*Germaniaf XX, 283. 
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should have a wife." Whereupon the Emperor demands 
that a bride be secured forthwith. A certain Erminga, 
daughter of King Hrolf of Gardariki, is proposed by the 
Counsellor, who departs with a vessel and a hundred 
picked men to carry his lord's proposals to Gardariki. 
The lady's father consents, and the lady submits, through 
fear of consequences, though she is not particularly in- 
clined to the match. The Emperor himself then sets sail 
for Garderiki, and at the feast given in his honor, the 
lady appears with a thin covering (haut) veiling her 
beauty, and offering the bridegroom a roasted cock upon 
a silver dish demands that he divide it between him and her 
and her father and brothers (an old folk-lore motive) . The 
Emperor is insulted by the demand, but performs the 
division in the traditional way.* Then, thoroughly in- 
censed against his bride for her presumption, he leaves 
the lady severely alone for the space of a year. At the 
end of his time comes news that the Viking King Snaekoll 
has seized a Saxon town. The Emperor arms an expedi- 
tion and sets forth against him. On his departure he 
summons his wife and tells her that he is to be gone 
three winters. " And when I return, he adds, thou shalt 
show my three treasures, and also a son whose lawful 
father I am, and whose lawful mother thou art." Soon 
after he leaves her, the queen turns over the government 
to Sigurd, the Counsellor, and sets sail for her home, 
Garderiki. Meantime, the Emperor is besieging the 
Saxon town. On a certain morning a vessel lands which 
is reported to belong to Jarl Iring, son of King Ini of 
Srland. Iring offers his services to the Emperor, and 

* Head and neck to the bride's father as head of her house, 
wings to the two brothers, legs and feet to the bride as support 
of her father and brothers, breast for himself as protector of all. 
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pitches his own tent next to his. With this new aid the 
town is taken, and the Viking King slain. Then the 
Emperor plays at chess with the young man, stakes and 
loses his three treasures. In the morning, Iring loads his 
vessels and prepares to depart. The Emperor finds his 
tent deserted save for a beautiful woman whom he takes 
to be the Jarl's wife. He dishonors her by way of revenge 
for the loss of his treasures. When he returns at the end 
of three winters, the queen presents him with hawk, horse, 
sword, and the son he has demanded. He wrathfully 
repudiates the child, but is convinced by the name and 
the tale of Jarl Iring. 

Here the big, elemental brutality of the man, the curi- 
ously enigmatic behavior of the woman, the total ab- 
sence of sentiment about the whole operation, mark the 
tale as a primitive form, not necessarily chronologically 
earliest, but psychologically primitive, bearing the stamp 
of primitive society and of primitive art. 

In the later version, there is more elaboration and some 
change of name and circtunstance, bringing the story 
closer to the Old French sources from which it has been 
supposed to spring. Jatmund becomes Hlodver, imcle 
of Charlemagne and brother to Lotharius, Karulus, and 
Pippin. The lady is Erminga, daughter of the King of 
Constantinople. She enters the hall in bridal finery, 
but with face chalked white. All show her every atten- 
tion but the royal bridegroom, who perhaps does not take 
kindly to chalk. A lady of the Princess' retinue presents 
the platter with the cock. The King nurses his anger 
till the invasion of the King of Denmark gives him oppor- 
tunity to vent his spite. He adds to the task of the three 
treasures and the lawful heir that of building a hall more 
splendid than that of Constantinople, and the lady is 
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explicitly to lose her life if she fails. She pursues him, 
as before, in man's disguise, and plays a double role, this 
time that of the Jarl who brings assistance and barters 
with the King for the possession of the treasures, and 
that of a beautiful captive with whom the King falls in 
love, and for whose possession he exchanges his treas- 
ures. When the queen reveals her identity with the sup- 
posed mistress, she wins her lord's affections as well as 
her life. 

In the Norwegian folk-song (as g^ven in Hagen's sum- 
mary), we have again emphasis on the fairy-tale back- 
ground, on the Venus and Psyche story with Cupid left 
out, in the addition of the building of a throne brighter 
than the sun to the tasks set the wife by the departing 
King. An old man helps the weeping woman out of her 
difficulties and counsels her to follow her husband in dis- 
guise, and in disguise she wins his love. 

The German poem — Das Giirtel der Dietrich von 
Glatz — seems much more closely related to Ariosto's 
novella of Anselmo* than to our business. It has, how- 
ever, a wife who pursues an offended husband in man's 
disguise, and persuades him to pardon her. Its central 
motive is different. 

The Spanish stories and the novella of Straparola have 
nothing to do with any condition imposed by the man; 
they deal with the ruse of the deserted wife whose hus- 
band has forsaken her for another woman, and who is 
won back by such evidence of her devotion.f 

* Orlando Furioso, C. XLIII. 

tin Cinthio's novella of Nonna, Hec; IX, 7, which has been 
brought into relation with the play of All's Well, the ruse is not 
that of the wife, but of a would-be mistress, and is thus excluded 
from the group we are immediately considering. It is a tale of 
a woman who loves out of her sphere and who satisfies her de- 
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In many respects the story closest to that of Giletta is 
the tale of the Countess of Artois, which has been sup- 
posed to be based, with it, on some common Old French 
predecessor. We have nothing to suggest precisely where 
Boccaccio got the fore-history of Giletta's wooing. The 
romance of the "tres chevalereux Comte d'Artois" is 
a long story in MSS. of the fifteenth century,^ reciting 
how Philip, Count of Artois, departed from Arras for 
a journey, and won the prize which was presented to him 
by the daughter of the Count of Burgundy; how he fell 
in love with her, courted and married her; how they 
lived together for several years without having children ; 
how he brooded over the lack of an heir, and finally left 
her in anger for exploits of knight-errantry, telling her 
that he would never return and live with her again till 
she should conceive a child of him and he know nothing 
of it, till he should give her his steed which he prized, 
and he know nothing of it, till he should give her his 
diamond, and he know nothing of it. We have a long 
account of adventures in which he succors virtue under 
odds and beauty in distress after the usual fashion of 
chivalric romance. Finally, he drives out the Saracens 
from Granada, and establishes himself in high honor at 
the Court of Valladolid, where he falls in love with the 
daughter of the King. Meantime, the Countess has been 
undergoing the liveliest distress at Arras. She has fainted 
several times and apotheosized Fortune and Death upon 
reviving. After about six months of such misery she 
begins to consider what she can do to fulfil the tasks set 
her by her lord. She takes an ancient gentleman of the 

sires by the substitution trick, having that much general resem- 
blance to the stories of Boccaccio and Shakspere. It is quite 
distinct in values and development of plot and character. 
t Ed. by S. Barrois in 1837. 
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Court into her counsels ; and accompanied by him, secretly 
sets out in the disguise of a young man in pursuit of the 
Count, leaving word with a lady of the Court that she is 
going on a pilgrimage. She follows on the track of her 
husband from place to place till they arrive at Valladolid. 
There she contrives to enter his service as the page PhilH- 
pot, and so wins him by her amiability and cleverness that 
she is made valet of his bed-chamber. At night she over- 
hears him lamenting his love for the Princess of Castile, 
and, though the knowledge of his new passion occasions 
her infinite distress, she seizes the opportunity to make 
use of it in the furtherance of her schemes. With the 
help of the governante of the Princess, she arranges a 
meeting with her husband in which she accomplishes the 
substitution of herself for his mistress, acting also as the 
go-between in the character of the valet Phillipot, whose 
services the Count later rewards with the g^ft of the 
diamond and the charger. When she has achieved her 
purposes, she quits his service on the plea of ill health 
and a pilgrimage it had been her duty to make, and 
returns to Arras. There she is received with great re- 
joicings, and from there she sends messengers to the 
Count to report the accomplishment of the task set her. 
The Count's amazement is of a sort which the story-teller 
"leaves to the imagination of his readers to conceive." 
But when the tale has been verified, he is won by his 
wife's devotion, and returns to her at Arras, where a son 
is born to them, and they live happily forever after. 

I have repeated this long romance in some detail just 
because it is a long romance, exhibiting a characteristic 
romance treatment of such a theme, the romance fullness 
and elaboration of detail, the romance tendency to pre- 
sent idealized types in the characters of husband and 
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wife, the obvious intention to make the most of all the 
sentimental moments of the story: — how He felt when 
he first looked upon Her, and how She regarded Him ; 
what was in his mind when He left Her, and how She 
took the parting ; what He felt when he fell in love with the 
Other Woman, and what She felt when she discovered 
that he had. All these things are rolled under the tongue 
of the storyteller with a quite evident zest; they are the 
raison d'etre of his narrative. 

When, however, Boccaccio comes to tell such a story 
as this, one or two things inevitably happen. In the 
first place, to the general relief of the modern reader, it 
is condensed. Boccaccio gets his story into half a dozen 
pages of ordinary print, describing his characters, after 
his fashion, with a salient sentence or two, and showing 
his sense of the dramatic moment by throwing it into 
direct discourse. Boccaccio also provides an entirely 
distinct introduction, substituting for the orthodox 
courtship of the lady the piquant story of the Wcrnian 
who Proposes. 

Where he got this story from no one seems to have 
discovered. Landau gives a number of parallels from 
Indian and Roumanian folk-lore of what I should call the 
development-motives of the whole tale, the Cure-of-the- 
King motive and the Husband-and-Wife motive (uncon- 
nected with the Condition). Yet while the stories of 
the lovely Kirtesena and the fair Ratnavi have interest- 
ing points of contact, for the student of folk-lore, with 
some of the stories of our group, they contain nothing 
that would make it incumbent upon the student of 
Shakspere or Boccaccio to begin with Somadeva or Dasa- 
kumara Tscharitra. Landau also makes the main situa- 
tion the mesalliance. This is unquestionably a deter- 
mining motive in the situation; yet it seems not more 
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the point of the tale than in Griselda, where the fact 
that the patient wife owes everything to the man who 
has taken her from toil and privation, lends a certain 
color of reason to what most people to-day feel as the 
abjectness of her behavior, yet is not absolutely essential 
to the story of fjeminine devotion which the mediaeval 
love for the nth power might easily have carried to ex- 
tremes any way, as in the corresponding tales which make 
the bravest knight of Arthur's Court the abject slave of 
his queen. 

So in Giletta's story the difference in station is one of 
the chief obstacles her " industry " is to overcome : it 
affords a motivation for the husband's anger — not always 
clear in earlier versions of her story. For all that the 
tale is primarily a tale of a quest and not a mismating, 
as the theme of the second day of the Decameron makes 
sufficiently clear. " Finis ce la seconde giomate . . - 
incomincia la terza. Nella quale si ragiona sotto il 
reggimento di Neofile, di chi alcuna cosa molto da lui 
disiderata con industria acquistasse, o la perduta ricov- 
erasse." Giletta is the ninth in a series of ladies and 
gentlemen all of whom may be said to be inspired by 
what they call love to efforts of ingenuity of a sufficiently 
varied and astonishing character, — lovers' quests, to be 
sure, that suggest fabliau conceptions rather than ro- 
mance ideas, yet still lovers and quests. Giletta is in- 
deed distinguished from her companions of Neofile's day, 
as a genuine romance-heroine. Whether she is orig- 
inal with Boccaccio we cannot say: whether, that is, it 
was Boccaccio who first thought of making the chief 
figure in a romantic quest the Woman who Woos. 

The Woman who Woos is by no means a common 
figure in romance literature, outside of Arcady, or in 
any literature outside of comic or satiric types. She 
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does occur as a serious personage at least once in Greek 
romance, where, in the story of Eustathius concerning 
Ismene and Ismenius, we find the lady managing all the 
details of the elopement, and dragging a reluctant bride- 
groom unwilling to the altar. Such conduct in the usual 
compendium of beauty and the graces has now and again 
disturbed a modern commentator to the point of ex- 
plaining it as a reflex of the mediaeval new-womanhood 
of the lyric convention — Eustathius being a thirteenth cen- 
tury Oriental. But it can with difficulty be shown why 
it is more the function of the goddess to skirmish for a 
worshipper than the business of the handmaid to antici- 
pate her lord, or that, in fact, such delineations of typt 
are frequent in mediaeval romance. 

If, indeed, one insists on a philosophical explanation 
for everything that every third-rate story-teller may 
choose to set down, it is more reasonable to find it here, 
as has also been done, in a contact with Potiphar's wife, 
who has wandered through all literatures from the He- 
brew down, and who is especially prominent in the story- 
stuff of the school of Heliodorus and Tatius, where she 
is, of course, the warmed over leavings of Greek tragedy, 
and whence, by a curious circle of literary destiny, she 
stepped again upon the Elizabethan stage. But Helena 
has absolutely nothing to do with Hippolyta of the Cus- 
tom of the Country, and Ismene has not much more to 
do with Phedra. Her ways are no part either of her 
type or her story; they have neither social nor literary 
significance except so far as they may serve to indicate 
the indifference of the excellent Eustathius and his 
readers to all questions of psychological consistency. 
Heliodorus and Achilles Tatius do indeed exhibit con- 
siderable psychological interest of the sort that revels in 
delineating the emotions of the love-sick; they have 
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almost as little sense for character in play as the palest 
of their watered-down imitators. It did not belong to 
the game as they played it 

Very much the same observation also may be made of 
the pastoral romances of the later Renaissance, where it 
is always the woman's privilege to make herself as pesti- 
lential to the man she loves, as the man she does not 
love is making himself to her. One remembers that 
Phebe addresses herself without hesitancy to Ganymede- 
Rosalind, not because she is a rustic and untutored, but 
because she is an Arcadian in pursuance of her role. 
Helena, who outrages the woman's pride and the man's 
prerogative, who shows neither jealousy nor resentment, 
who sets at defiance alike the most hoary traditions and 
the most ordinary instincts of her sex, is a being of a 
different order, and the creation of her from her proto- 
type in Giletta is the chief psychological problem which 
Shakspere set himself in the play of AlFs Well. 

It was not, of course, always possible even in chivalric 
France to keep a heroine keyed up to her aureole. A 
pedestal is narrow, and the world is wide. A hero has 
undeniable brilliance of his own. More and more as 
he descends from a world whose chief business \s 
fighting, and where Durendal is of vastly more conse- 
quence than la belle Aude, to a world whose chief busi- 
ness is love-making, it becomes a part of his heroship 
to leave behind him a trail of bleeding feminine hearts, — 
Sultan's daughters who rescue him from prison, royal 
princesses who give him distinctly to understand that 
they are "willing"; sometimes the Other Man's Wife, 
secret and baleful, as in the Clmtelain de Vergi, And 
if he stays too long from the lady of his choice, what 
will ultimately keep her from the handy hose and doublet 
with whose virtues the faithful wife has long been ic- 
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quainted? Should he not be surprised and delighted to 
discover his lady-love in the devoted page that has fol- 
lowed him, dog-like, miles upon miles? And if he be 
a Felix or a Proteus she can carry his messages for him, 
dog-fashion, too. I do not indeed know when the Wife 
as Page became the Mistress as Page, nor where in 
mediaeval story one will find the Felismenas and the 
Julias; yet their world was shaping if not shaped, and 
lay, perhaps, as near to actuality as did a Guenevere of 
La Charette, erect and cold-blooded; and somewhere 
within that world of " facile romance conventions," 
Giletta was undoubtedly born. 

Yet it is necessary to distinguish. She is not a Julia 
nor a Helena of Midsummer Night, with whom Herford 
brings her into line. They belong to the sphere of the 
Wife's quest, after all, in the pursuit motive, in that they 
are following after what has once been given them. She 
is a wooer of a different and more daring order. And 
wherever Boccaccio may have got her story, its artistic 
intention is not unrelated to the specific form he had 
employed and stereotyped for his novelle. I mean, of 
course, the scheme of having a collection of stories told 
by a series of dramatized personages on a given theme; 
stories which represent the modern instance, the capital 
example, the case in point, where the natural aim of 
the story-teller is towards the striking situation, the 
novel handling of a familiar theme, rather than towards 
character or character development in itself. Of course, 
Boccaccio has altogether too shrewd a sense of human 
nature, too keen a feeling for artistic portraiture, not to 
give us characters, and characters outlined with great 
spirit and truth ; but they exist only for the sake of the 
story, and they sometimes show the strain of the story, 
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just as the story itself sometimes shows the strain of its 
point. Consider tales like Titus and Gisippo, or Griselda. 
Cinthio's story of EpiHa, the source of Measure for 
Measure, is another and later instance of the same sort 
As for Giletta, I am not sure that she breaks down 
with Boccaccio's handling under the weight of the things 
that she is called upon to do. I am not sure even that, 
so far as the relation of her story to her character goes, 
she does not bear up better than Helena; but however 
that may be, and it is a point not very essential to re- 
solve, it is certain that of two possible ways of aesthet- 
ically managing a delicate situation, Boccaccio selects 
one and Shakspere another. Boccaccio, that is, gets 
over the difficulties inherent in the situation by handling 
them lightly, by ignoring what he does not choose we 
shall think about; Shakspere, by elaborating, explaining 
and buttressing the situation itself. This diflference is 
typical both of the men and of the genres. 

Effie M. Banta. 



THE NEW CATHEDRAL. 

SAINT JOHN THE DIVINE. 

Well do we now, though late, crown the fair height 
That crowns our mightiest city, — circled round 
With nature's richness, set with noble shrines 
Of love of country, healing, learning, art — 
Above, yet not aloof from daily life, 
Yet nobler and more beautiful than these. 
Rearing a great cathedral, outward sign 
Of that which grows within, in these late days. 

High o'er the height, as that above the plain, 
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Let it be builded, reached by broad ascents ; 
In size, apiece with nature's noblest work, 
Symbol of like stability, in all 
It bodies forth, — and shall, when crumbling time. 
The ages' master-builder, rounds and blends 
The myriad carvings, varied now as life. 
Buttresses mighty, rising tier on tier. 
Strong as conviction, mass about the sides ; 
Uplifting flying arch and pinnacle. 
Firm, yet with aspiration high as faith. 
Above, yet loftier towers and spires uprear. 
Pointing the further heights they may not reach. 
Deep based in earth, marshal the mighty walls. 
As broad and free as Christian charity. 
And radiant with windows, framed in stone 
Made delicate with sculptured tracery, 
And rich with color, as the light of day 
Is held by truth and glorified by love. 
Wide-arching portals, ranged with saint and sage. 
Invite to entrance ; while above, the bells 
Roll forth the call to worship. 

Within, vast arches shrine repose and peace ; 
Upborne by countless columns, beautified 
By carving rare. Nave, aisle, transept, and choir. 
Thousands might throng, and yet find place for more. 
Nor yet alone the work of architect, — 
Mosaic intricate, canvas inspired. 
Rich craftsmanship in fabric, metal, wood. 
Wrought through their makers' worship, kindle ours. 

For thus such structures, with their rituals. 
Wake intuitions of eternal truths. 
Attainable but through the unison 
Of sense and spirit, lifted high in moods 
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That come when body, mind, and heart, as one, 

Are mightily moved by some high tide of life. 

Fittingly rear the great cathedral then. 

To shrine man's worship, and become its source — 

A challenging sign of faith in things unseen. 

Majestic portal, opening sense to soul. 

Time's noblest formula for man's surmise 

And intimation of the infinite. 

Clyde Furst. 



A NOTE ON LANCELOT. 

" Noi leggevamo un g^omo per diletto 
Di Lancelotto, come amor lo strinse: 

Quando leggemmo il disiato riso 
Esser baciato da cotanto amante, 
Questi, che mai da me non fia diviso. 

La bocca mi bacio tutto tremante: 
Galeotto f u il libro e chi lo scrisse." * 

Francesca's allusion in this familiar passage of the In- 
ferno to the scene where Guenevere, at Galahalt's request, 
bestows the first kiss on Lancelot, has made this episode 
one of the most famous in Arthurian romance. Thus 
linked with the tale of the lovers of Rimini, it has 
appeared in various versions of that legend. A few years 
since, we saw in New York, at the production of d'An- 

♦ Inferno, V, 127-128, ia3-i37- " We were reading one day, for 
delight, of Lancelot, how love constrained him. . . . When we 
read of the longed-for smile being kissed by such a lover, this 
one, who never shall be divided from me, kissed my mouth all 
trembling. Galahalt was the book, and he who wrote it" C. E. 
Norton, The Divine Comedy, Vol. I, p. 34. 
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nunzio's Francesco da Riminij Eleanora Duse, most 
wonderful of Francescas, bending with Paolo over the 
great book containing "the famous history of Lancelot 
of the Lake/' and reading the words with which Queen 
Guenevere granted a kiss to her illustrious knight. This 
winter, again, in Mr. Irving's production of Stephen 
Phillips's Paolo and Francesca, at the meeting of the two 
lovers in the moonlit garden, we saw the old book bring 
them to each other's arms, as Galahalt brought the queen 
and Lancelot. Yet this scene in the old romance is, 
save for mere allusions, practically unknown to English 
readers. Malory omits all this portion of the story, and 
Tennyson's radical alteration of the plot also excludes it, 
for, according to his version, Galahalt plays no part, 
and the love between Lancelot and Guenevere is bom 
when the great knight comes as ambassador to lead her 
to King Arthur. Nor is it easy for the lover of Arthurian 
romance to find the old account of the scene. This is, 
however, well worth acquaintance. 

The famous episode appears at length in the immense 
thirteenth century compilation of Old French romance 
known as Lancelot du Lac, or the Prose Lancelot, which 
was widely popular and was translated into many lan- 
guages.* The most striking thing about its version of 
this very interesting scenef is the unfamiliar light in 

♦It survives in numerous varying manuscripts and, in some- 
what abridged form, in at least seven different printed editions; 
but it has apparently not been reprinted since 1533. See J. L. 
Weston, The Legend of Sir Lancelot du Lac, p. 90, note; H. O. 
Sommer, ed. Le Morte Darthur, Vol. Ill, p. 8; W. W. Skeat, 
cd. Lancelot of the Laik (Early Eng. Text Soc. Pub., No. 6), 
p. xxiii; Paget Toynbee, Dante Studies and Researches, p. 16, 
note. The entire romance is summarized in P. Paris, Romans 
de la Table Ronde, Vols. Ill, IV and V. 

t This portion of the Prose Lancelot is accessible in the follow- 
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which Lancelot appears. English readers are apt to 
think of the great knight as he appeared to Elaine : 

"... of more than twice her years, 
Seam'd with an ancient swordcut on the cheek, 
And bruised and Jjronzed." f 

Malory's omission of all his early life makes the Marie 
Darthur, as well as the Idylls, leave us with the impres- 
sion of him as the mature and tried warrior, firm in 
spirit, generous to the younger knights, unwavering and 
gravely loyal in response to the somewhat capricious 
affection of the queen. But this romance episode shows 
us a very different Lancelot — a youthful knight in love 
strictly according to the orthodox rules of " courtly love," 
mute and trembling before his lady with the awe and 
humility inspired by her presence. 

Bom after the marriage of Arthur and Guenevere, 
and nurtured by the Lady of the Lake, the young Lancelot 
is sent by his supernatural guardian to Arthur's court to 
be knighted. Here he sees Guenevere and silently loves 
her with respectful homage. For her sake he rides forth 
and performs prodigies of valor. At her bidding he even 
endures humiliations. After many months of such ser- 
vice, Lancelot, disguised in black armor, greatly distin- 
guishes himself in battle before the eyes of the court. 
Galahalt, " the haut prince," friend of both Lancelot and 
the queen, suspecting from the knight's copious tears 

ing books: W. W. Skeat, ed. Lancelot of the Laik (Early Eng. 
Text Soc. Pub., No. 6), pp. xxix ff., five chapters from the 
Paris edition of 1513, with marginal summary in English; Paget 
Toynbee, Dante Studies and Researches, pp. 10 ff., 12 pages 
from a MS. version, with English translation; P. Paris, Romans 
de la Table Ronde, Vol. Ill, pp. 253 ff., a full French translation 
of a MS. version, 
t Tennyson, The Idylls of the King. Lancelot and Elaine. 
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and sighs the state of his affections, and at the request 
of Guenevere, who desires to meet the valiant unknown, 
brings them together one evening in an orchard, under 
the chaperonage of the Lady of Malehaut. The queen 
greets cordially the youthful black knight, who is "of 
great beauty." He kneels before her; at first he cannot 
lode at her and can scarcely speak. Then, in response to 
her questions, he tells her of some of his adventures, and 
she recognizes him as Lancelot. "For what lady," she 
asks, " did you do these great feats of arms ? " " For you, 
lady." And he confesses that he has loved her since the 
day he was dubbed knight. "Whence came this love 
for me ? " she asks. " Lady," he replies, " you caused it, 
you who made of me your friend, if your lips did not 
lie." " My friend ! " says she, " How so ? " And Lancelot 
replies in a speech which rings with more sincerity and 
depth of feeling than anything else in the scene : 

"Dame, fet il, ge uing deuant uos quant ge oi pris 
congie del roi monseignor toz armez fors de mon chief 
et de mes mains, si uos commandai adeu, et dit que estoie 
uostres chevaliers et uostre amis et uos respondistes que 
uostre chevaliers et uostre amis uoliez uos bien que ge 
fusse en toz les leus ou ge seroie, et ge dis, adeu dame, 
et uos deistes adeu biaus dolz amis. Onques puis ciz 
moz ne me issi del cuer, ce fu li moz qui proudom me fera 
se ge ia le sui, ne onques puis ne uing en si grant meschief 
que de cest mot ne me membrast. Ciz moz ma conforte 
en toz mes ennuiz. Ciz moz ma de toz max este garanz, 
et ma garde de toz perilz. Ciz moz ma saole en totes 
mes granz feins. Ciz moz ma fet riche en mes granz 
pouretez." * 

♦ " Lady, quoth he, I came before you when I had taken leave 
of the King my lord, fully armed save my head and my hands, 
and I bade you farewell, and said that I was your knight and 
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Guenevere, quite self-possessed throughout the scene, 
is much amused at his having taken so seriously the 
purely conventional form of polite address, '*biaus dolz 
amis " ; and to tease him she retorts that it is merely a 
customary complimentary phrase which she has used to 
many a knight, and that she suspects him of loving an- 
other. This speech so grieves Lancelot that he nearly 
faints, and the queen, fearing that he may fall, calls 
Galahalt, who "comes running." He reproaches the 
queen, and begs her to have mercy on Lancelot, who is 
the bravest and most loyal of men. " I will do anything 
he asks of me," says she, " but he asks nothing." " He 
does not dare," replies Galahalt. "He loves you too 
well; but I will ask for him — ^that you grant him your 
love and become his loyal lady all your life." Guenevere 
grants this request and Galahalt begs her to kiss her 
knight as a beginning of true love. " If he wishes it," 
says the queen, " I will kiss him gladly." Lancelot is so 
overjoyed that he can only say, " Lady, many thanks ! " 
But Galahalt assures the queen that there is no doubt 
about Lancelot's wish. Whereupon the climax comes. 
" De coi me feroie ge prier, fet ele, plus le uoil ge que 
uos ne il. Lors se traient tuit troi ensemble et font sem- 
blant de conseillier. Et la reine uoit bien qui li chevaliers 

your friend; and you answered that your knight and your friend 
you were faiin I should be in what place soever I was. And I 
said, ' Farewell, lady.' And you said, * Farewell, fair sweet friend.* 
And never since has this word gone forth from my heart This 
was the word which will make of me a brave knight, if so be I 
ever am one. Nor ever since did I come into so great mischance 
but of this word I was mindful. This word has comforted me 
in all my troubles. This word has been my shield from all ill, 
and has kept me from all danger. This word has filled me when- 
soever I have been hungry. This word has made me rich in my 
great poverty." Paget Toynbee, op. cit., pp. 17 and 31. 
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nen ose plus fere, si le prent par le menton et le bese 
uuiant Galehout assez longuement." * 

With pledges of fidelity and secrecy they part, and 
Galahalt conducts the queen back to Arthur. 

This, then, was the scene which, as Dante tells us, 
Paolo and Francesca read together. D'Annunzio, in his 
play, has translated literally a portion of this very passage 
from the romance, and has the lovers read it aloud 
alternately, Paolo speaking some of Galahalt's words 
and Francesca Guenevere's. The effect is admirable — 
better than in the corresponding scene in Stephen Phil- 
lips's drama, where the author has invented a passage 
describing the kiss, so worded that it makes the episode 
a close and striking parallel to the situation in which 
Paolo and Francesca find themselves. The closeness of 
this similarity, as the lovers read the story aloud, produces 
a somewhat artificial effect. 

On the whole, the famous scene, though very interest- 
ing, is a bit annoying. The rather feeble figure cut by 
Lancelot, though doubtless strictly proper according to 
the canons of courtly love, is somewhat distressing to 
those of us who have long regarded with respect and 
affection the Lancelot of Malory and Tennyson, " courti- 
est knight, truest lover, and kindest man." Still, it is well 
to read at least once of the moment when, as Mr. Swin- 
burne somewhat inaccurately puts it, 
" Galahalt, in the rose-time of the year 
Brought Lancelot first to sight of Guenevere.^t 

Virginia C. Gildersleeve. 

♦"'Wherefore should I make you to pray me? quoth she; more 
do I desire it than you or he.' Then they all three drew together 
and made as if they took counsel. And the Queen saw well that 
the knight dared do no farther, and she took him by the chin 
and kissed him before Galahalt no short space." Paget Toynbee, 
op. cit, pp. 20 and 35. 

t Tristram of Lyonesse, I. 
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SOME NOTES ON WHITMAN'S EARLY WORKS. 

In searching the old files of New York periodicals for 
specimens of Whitman's early work, I found several 
pieces beside the contributions mentioned by Professor 
Perry in his recent book on Whitman.* One was the 
article in The Broadway Journal which appeared in the 
issue of Saturday, November 29, 1845. I^ ^s a column 
essay called Art Singing and Heart Singing, in which 
Whitman, in very much the manner and spirit of his 
later work, urges the development of a national music, 
" of a full expression of all the characteristics and idio- 
syncrasies of the United States, of democracy and Amer- 
icanism." Four sketches appeared in the Columbian 
Magazine^ during the year 1844: Eris: a Spirit Record 
in the March issue. Dumb Kate: The Story of an Early 
Death, in May, The Little Sleighers, in September, and 
The Child and The Profligate, in October. All but The 
Little Sleighers were reprinted in the Eagle and the sec- 
ond and fourth are among the Pieces in Early Youtlui 

The two poems which are here reprinted — for the first 
time, I believe — were written in 1842 for The New World, 
and like the other specimens are interesting merely as 
examples of Whitman's early metrical efforts. 

Some important data concerning Whitman's connection 
with The Eagle and The Freeman were also found. In 
writing for the Camden Courier in 1882, the poet referred 
to his editorship of the £01^/^ " in the year 1848-49," 
and of "the Freeman in '56-7," and his statement has 
been generally accepted. On the other hand, Mr. Stiles, 

♦ Bliss Perry, Walt Whitman, His Life and Work, Houghton, 
Mifflin and Company, Boston and New York, 1906. 
t A periodical published by John Inman from 1844-49. 
tin McKay, ed. Complete Prose Works, 1897. 
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in the section of his History of Brooklyn^ dealing with 
the press, asserts that " Walter Whitman was editor of 
the Brooklyn Eagle from February, 1846, to May, 1847, 
. . . and first editor of the Brooklyn Freeman fronj April 
25, 1848, to some time in 1849"; ^^i^ ^s, before, not 
after, the New Orleans trip. Our other information is 
as conformable to one date as to the other. The refer- 
ence to Whitman in the preface to Voices from the 
Press* (1850) "as an ardent politician . . . [who] had 
lately founded the Daily Freeman" is as applicable in 
one case as the other. Moreover, the signed articles 

which Whitman contributed to The Eagle appear with 
more or less frequency from June, 1846, to January, 

1848, in any case before his connection with the paper 
began, and according to Stiles after it had been severed. 
A curious feature about these articles is that with one 
possible exceptionf they are reprints of his short stories 
and, as the Eagle habitually copied from the other jour- 
nals, their appearance in its columns may have had no 
connection with his editorship. Of more sigptiificance is 
the fact that many of the pieces during 1847 vary from 
the original in detail and it is in this altered form that 
they appear in Pieces from Early Youth, 



EACH HAS HIS GRIEF. 

On earth are many sights of woe, 

And many sounds of agony, 
And many a sorrow withered cheek. 

And many a pain dull'd eye. 

§ Henry B. Stiles, A History of Brooklyn, Albany, 1870. Vol. 
Ill, pt 12, p. 397. 
♦ Bliss Perry, Walt Whitman, p. 49, note, 
t Little Jane, which appeared in the issue of Nov. 7, 1846. 
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The wretched weep, the poor complain 
And luckless love pines on unknown, 

And faintly from the midnight couch 
Sounds out the sick child's moan. 

Each has his grief — old age fears death ; 

The young man's ills are pride, desire, 
And heart-sickness; and in his breast 

The heat of passion's fire. 

And he who runs the race of fame, 
Oft feels within a feverish dread, 

Lest others snatch the laurel crown 
He bears upon his head. 

All, all know care ; and, at the close. 
All lie earth's spreading arms within — 

The poor, the black-souled, proud and low, 
Virtue, despair and sin. 

O, foolish, then, with pain to shrink 
From the sure doom we each must meet, 

Is earth so fair — or heaven so dark — 
Is life so passing sweet? 

No; dread ye not the fearful hour — 
The coffin, and the Pall's dark gloom. 

For there's a calm to throbbing hearts, 
And, rest, down in the tomb. 

Then our long journey will be o'er. 

And throwing off earth's load of woes, 

The pallid brow, the fainting heart 
Will sink in soft repose. 

Not only thus ; for wise men say 
That when we leave our land of care, 
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We float to a mysterious shore, 
Peaceful, and pure and fair. 

So, welcome death ! Whene'er the time 
That the dread summons must be met, 

I'll yield without one pang of fear. 
Or sigh, or vain regret. 

But like unto a wearied child. 
That over field and wood all day 

Has ranged and struggled, and at last 
Worn out with toil and play 

Goes up at evening to his home. 
And throws him sleepy, tired and sore 

Upon his bed, and rests him there. 
His pain and trouble o'er. 

W. W. 

New World, Sup., Nov. 20, 1841 ; Vol. Ill, No. 27, p. i. 



THE PUNISHMENT OF PRIDE. 

Once on his star-gemmed, dazzling throne. 
Sat an all bright and lofty One, 
Unto whom God had given 

To be the mightiest Angel-Lord 
Within the range of Heaven; 

With power of knowing things to come. 

To judge o'er man and speak his doom. 

O, he was pure ! The fleecy snow. 
Falling through air to earth below, 
Was not more undefiled: 
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Sinless he was as the wreathed smile 

On lip of sleeping child. 
Happily, more like the snow was he, 
Freezing — with all its purity. 

Upon his forehead beamed a star. 

Bright as the lamps of even are ; 
And his pale robe was worn 
About him with a look of pride, 

A high majestic scorn. 
Which showed he felt his glorious might, 
His favor with the Lord of Light. 

Years, thus he swayed the things of earth. 
O'er human crime and human worth — 
Haughty and high and stem; 

Nor, ever, at sweet Mercy's call. 
His white neck would he turn ; 

But listening not to frailty's plea, 

Launched forth each just yet stem decree. 

At last our Father who above 

Sits throned with Might and Truth and Love, 
And knows our weakness blind. 
Beheld him — ^proud and pitying not 

The errors of mankind; 
And doomed him, for a punishment 
To be forth from his birthplace sent. 

So down this angel from on high 

Came from his sphere, to live and die, 
As mortal men have done ; 
That he might know the tempting snares 

Which lure each human son; 
And dwell as all on earth have dwelt, 
And feel the grief we all have felt. 
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Then he knew Guilt, while round him weaved 
Their spells, pale Sickness, and Love deceived, 
And Fear, and Hate, and Wrath; 

And all the blighting ills of Fate 
Were cast athwart his path; 

He stood upon the grave's dread brink, 

And felt his soul with terror sink. 

He learned why men to sin give way, 

And how we live our passing day 
In indolence and crime ; 
But yet his eye with awe looked on. 

To see in all its prime. 
That godlike thing, the human mind, 
A gem in black decay enshrined. 

Long years in penance thus he spent. 

Until the Mighty Parent sent 
His loveliest messenger — 
Who came with step so noiselessly 

And features passing fair; 
Death was his name ; the angel heard 
The call, and swift to heaven he soared; 

There in his former glory placed. 
The star again his forehead graced, 
But nevermore that brow 

Was lifted up in scorn of sin ; 
His wings were folded now — 

But not in pride ; his port though high 

No more spoke conscious majesty. 

And O, what double light now shines 
About that pure and heavenly one ; 
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For in the clouds that made 
The veil around his seat of power, 

In silvery robes arrayed, 
Hovered the seraph Charity, 
And Pity with her melting eye. 
New World, Vol. Ill, No. 25, p. 394. Dec, 1841. 

W. Whitman. 
Charlotte E. Morgan. 
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